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Ah the plan of these volumes dot's not eueoura^o foot* 
notes, I wish to nny that, beside* the hio^rnphie* prefixed 
to the various editions of Spenser, there are two serin# of 
publientlons whieh have been very useful to me. One is 
the series of < 'alendnr* of State Paper#, espeeinlly those on 
Ireland and the Pare w MSS. at Lambeth, with the pref* 
nee# of Mr. liana Claude Hamilton and the Into Professor 
Brewer. The other in Mr, K. ArbeS* series of reprints of 
old Kr*gli»h tuiok.ii., and hi# Transcript of the Stationer** 
Ui^Uter#'— n work, l suppose, without parallel in it* In* 
formation about the early literature of a cnu n try » and 
edited by him with admirable rare and public spirit, f 
wi#h also to pay that t tun much indebted to Mr, Crxuk** 
excellent little book on fywtmr and his Pmirtjf* 

Mmt\ turn 
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iilAITKR l 
wi*^ b nheh*h kmu.y uric, 
j 1 f»?th | 

BritMttn ttmrkH n bogitming in Kuglidt ii tomtit n% Ho wm 
lists Brut Kngli*lmmn who, in tlmt gmtti divintnn of our 
hmtory whirls dntnn from Um Itoforuiiition, ntt**mj»t<nl nmi 
ntdiM'vml a \uwt'mi\ work of tho higluwt nrtlor. Horn nUmt 
tho mmw imw m !!m»kt*r IBM), in tins midkiln of 

ill nt twimiftil rmiinry whirl* Iw^nti with Ilmtry Vlil^nntl 
tifitiinl with Klimhrth, tin win tins onrlimi of our gmi it nuxl* 
mi writnm in j»*»oirv» m H<««krr wan tho iwliwt of i!iu 
groat ttuntrrn writer* in j*r*»«m* In tlint reviving Kngtinh 
litoralttro, whirl*, iiftrr tlmuror* wmntrrful gtromiw, iiml 
imrn nrr«MiU*«| in iU jirogrmn, tlwt hy th« War* of tfi© 
Mini l ht»fi by ilits rrligioti* trouble* of tins Reforma* 
lion, throe tw** worn the writer* who flmt mtIUoil to Rug* 
Illinium tins itl«a* of a high literary perfection. Tfttitti 
idea* vaguely 1111*^1 limit y mi ml* ; but no mm had yet 
•shown tins genius* nml the strength to griusp and exhibit 
them it* ii way to challenge rottipariiion with what had 

been ic«ini|*li»}tt!fl l»y tlm jnwtry and pram of tlwicfi, 

♦ 
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Romo, and Italy. There had boon {hh»1h in England since 
Chaucer, and prose-writers since WyelilTe had translated 
the Bible. Surrey and Wyatt had deserved to live, while 
a crowd of poets, as ambitious as they, and not in capable 
of occasional force and sweetness, have been forgotten. Sir 
Thomas More, Roger A sebum, Tyndule, the translator of 
the New Testament, Bishop Latimer, the writers of many 
state documents, ami the framers, either by translation or 
composition, of the offices of the English Prayer-Book, 
showed that they understood the power of the English 
language over many of the subtleties and difficulties of 
thought, and were alive to the music of its cadences. 
Some of these works, consecrated by the highest of all 
possible associations, have remained, permanent monuments 
and standards of the most majestic and most affecting 
English speech. But the verse of Surrey, Wyatt, and 
Sack vi lie, and the prose of More and Aseham, were but 
noble and promising efforts. Perhaps the language wits 
not ripe for their success ; perhaps the craftsmen’s strength 
and experience were not ctjtml to the novelty of their at- 
tempt. But no one can compare the* English styles of the 
first half of the sixteenth century with the contemporary 
styles of Italy, with Ariosto, Mnehinvelli, (luieciardim, with- 
out feeling the immense gap in point of culture, practice, 
and skill— -the immense distance at winch the Italians were 
ahead, in the* finish and reach of their instruments, in their 
power to handle them, in command over their return rccitt, 
and facility and ease in using them. The Italians were 
more than a century older; the English could not yet, like 
the Italians, say what they would ; the strength of English 
was, doubtless, there in germ, but it had stilt to reach its 
full growth and development Even the French prose of 
Rabelais and Montaigne was more mature. But in Spun- 


mt, m in Hooker, all llmno tentative v*m\ n n f vigorotm hut 
unprnrtifwit «ti ixi«!f4 have hut up to great him! hi^tiiujc work*, 
Wo have forgotten nil them* preliminary attempt »« mule 
iiml imperfect, to uprnk with f«»rre amt truth, or to n\ng 
with mrawtire ami grime, There in m* romum why tiny 
nhiuihl I hi rrmemtoreth oxeept hy pr»fo**r>il impurer* into 
the of our literature ; they were imtinfly rlumny 

itml awkward, ftitnii’tiinrrt grote**»|ue, **fl«*n afTeetiul, nlwnyn 
h<*pole**ly wanting in the finish, breadth, Mi»tieratittft, and 
or*tor whh'h atone nut give p«uu.ut« mm to writing, They 
were the imee^ary vwrn^-n by whirl* Knglidwten worn 
mmvering the htmpefidrd uri of ( lumeer, and learning to 
write; and I'xurviwi*, though m*lbprn«ably ner ratify, are 
not ordinarily in thonmrlven iutererting and admirable, 
lint when tlir* everei**** hud Wet* tluly g»»«e through, then 
ttnuyw the original amt powerful mind*. to take full advam 
Ugn of wtiiit font l won gained hy nil the pmetUing, amt to 
m tom* f. rate and tiring to a f*»et»# all tin* hint* and tennorti 
of art whirl* had been gradually w.rumulnling. Thau tho 
aiinlainwl rtrmg th and rielineaa of the Fmrk hm 

mnw jtwMtihto; eon temporary with it, tin* grandeur ami 
tore® of Kngliih pr«**o hug an in Hooker*** hWlmmsdmi 
PnUif ; amt then, in Urn uplendid Kli&ibethfin Ihnma, 
that form of art whirl* Iw* nowhere a rival, the highest 
gHtwera t *f poetio imagination l*eeatim wedded, a* they hail 
never Imm before it* Kngland or in the world, to the 
real faetn nf human life* ami to it# thought* mA 

pmdm% 

Ifiirp m known attunl the eiretimalanrefi of Hpm\mw % $ lift 
thnn ubotit the liven **f triAiiy men «f letter* of that time; 
yet our knowledge m often imperfeel an A inaeatnmto. Th® 
year I&fHi i* now generally aeeeptod m the ymr of hi* 
birth. Tit« data m inferred from a |ut**age in on* of M* 
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Sonnets, 1 and this probably is near the truth. That is to 
say, that Spenser was horn in one of the last two years of 
Edward VI. ; that his infancy was passed during the dark 
days of Mary; ami that he was about six years old when 
Elizabeth came to tin* throne. About the same time were 
born Ralegh, and, a year or two later (1554), Hooker and 
Philip Sidney. Baron (1501), and Hhakespere (1504), 
belong to the next decade of the century. 

Ilo was certainly a Londoner by birth and early train- 
ing. This also we learn from himself, in the latest poem 
published in his life-time. It is a bridal ode (/VoM«/«» 
mion\ to celebrate the marriage of two daughters of the 
Earl of Worcester, written late in 1511(1. It was a time in 
his life of disappointment and trouble, when lie was only 
a rare visitor to London. In ilia poem he imagines him- 
self on the hanks of London's great river, and the bridal 
procession arriving at Lord Essex's house ; anti he takes 
occasion to record the affection with which he still re- 
garded “the most kindly nurse’ 1 of his boyhood. 

“ Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Bwoot-hreathlng Xephynw did softly play, 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan’s beam*, which then did glister fair : 

When I, (whom sullen carts 
Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away, 

Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain,) 

Walkt forth to case my pain 


“ Hince the winged god his planet clear 

Bogan in me to move, one year is spent: 

The which doth longer ante me appear 
Than all thaw forty which my Ufa outwent, 1 * 

Bonmt IX, probably written In 1593 or 1594* 
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Along tho shorn i»f sUvnr Htmunlng TImiuph; 

Whom* rutty hunk, tlm whirl* his rivrr hiuuti, 

Whs jmintrii nil with vitriahlr thiwrrt*, 

Ami »11 On* mutulrt mluriintt with ilahity gtnu* 

Fit In duck uMutrUH* imwrrtt, 

Ami r row it tlmir jmnummrx 
A gamut tho hriiinl dny t whirl* lx not lung : 

Hwrrt Thamrx ! run softly, till I rml my unrig. 

# * * •# m + m 

At length they nil A» mmy hwdtw mmr, 

7 i* tnrr/y Om*l**n, mu mmtt kindly nnrm % 

That ft* mr *Mvr tin* tifr'* Jh'*t mitipr 
Thtmtjh from nnofhrr jfJtnr f fair any mtmr^ 

A A# war » i f tmnmi f\imr, 

There, when limy mine, w ho mm those hrlrky tower# 

Thu whirl* nit Thame* broad uged bark tin ride, 

Where now the studious lawyer# have their Imwern, 
There wldlome wont the Templar Knight* to hide, 

Till they ilerayed through pride : 

Neat w hereunto there ntniut* it stately plane, 

Wh*r* aft / tfitinmj »/*//* ttmf ymmily f/rnrr* 

iff fhtii tfrrnf fjord i whn'h ifm'rm mmi fo dttvli ; 

Whtm $mni Urn ttrfl n*m> frtU my frmuUrm mm { 

/#til *iA f htr* ft* not mU 
Old woe*, tmt t*$ h it 
Against the hriiinl day, whirl* U not long: 

Bweel Thame* i rim softly, till I nut my #tm$£: 

Y rl therein m*w doth l«*dgo it imhle jmer^ 

(h ml KnglamFa glory and the wide world*# wonder, 
Wltiisi* dreadful name lulu through all Bpaiu did llnmdrr, 
Anti Hercules two pillar*, standing near, 

Hid make t« tprnke and fear. 

Fair branch **f hutimir, flower of chivalry I 
That tUlmi England with thy triumph 1 # hm% 

Jtty Intte limn of thy noble victory,* 


laderstrr Homm, theft Kn#et Hutu*, it* the Himut, 

lari tif E##e*, # At CMi*, June II, lift* 
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Aiul endless happiness <»f thine awn mum* 

That promiseth the same. 

That through thy prowess, and victaricnt* arum, 

Thy country may he freed from foreign harms ; 

And great KHsaV glorious iiiuhp may ring 
Through all the world, filled with thy wide alarm*.” 

Who his father was, ami what w m inn employment, we 
know not. From one of the poems of his later yearn we 
learn that his mother bore the famous name of Elizabeth, 
which was also the cherished one of Spenser’# wife. 

“ My hoe, my life’s best ornament, 

By whom my spirit out of dust was raised, n| 

But his family, whatever was his father's condition, cer- 
tainly claimed kindred, though there was it difference in the 
spelling of the name, with a house then rising into fame 
and importance, the Spencers of Althorpe, the ancestors of 
the Spencers and Churchills of modern days. Sir John 
Spencer had several daughters, three of whom made great 
marriages. Elizabeth was the wife of Sir Ceorge Carey, 
afterwards the second Lord Hunmhm, the son of Eliza- 
beth’s cousin and Counsellor. Anne, first, f#ady Compton, 
afterwards married Thomas Hackville, the mm of the poet, 
Lord Buckhurst, and then Karl of Dorset, Alice, the 
youngest, whose first husband, laird Strange, became Karl 
of Derby, after his death married Thomas Kgerton, Lord 
Keeper, Baron Ellesmere, amt then Viscount Bmckley* 
These three sisters am celebrated by him in a gallery of 
the noble ladles of the (hurt? under poetical name*— 
“ Phyllis, the flower of rare perfection f 11 Charlllii, the 

1 Sound LXX1V. 

* Colin CWt mm Hmm mjmn, I, S8§. Craik, I, f , 10. 
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pride and primroHo of the rest and “Sweet Amaryllis 
the youngest hut iht^ highest in degree." Alice, Ltdy 
Strange, Lely Derby, Lady Ellesmere and Bniekley, and 
Ihf'ii again Dowager Lady Derby, the "Sweet Amaryllis" 
of the poet, hmi the rare fortune to ho a personal link be- 
tween Sponsor and Milton. Sim wan among the last whom 
Sponsor honoured with Ids homage: and she whh the first 
whom Milton honoured ; for ho eumponed hi t Amalia to 
la* neted before her by her grandchildren,, am! the Masque 
of Cornua for her son in law, Lord Bridgewater, and I m 
daughter, another Lady Alien. With these illustrious his- 
ter* Spenser elaimed kindred. To eaeh of these he dedb 
rated one of his minor poems; to I ♦inly Strang, the Tmrn 
of the Mu Hr* ; to Lady Dotupton, the Apologue of the Box 
ami the Ape, Mother i l uMwrtf' n To it ; to Lady < ’arey, the* 
Fable id tin* Butterfly and the Spider, M uhqmtmou. And 
in ear}* dedication he wututned on their part the mtognb 
lion of tm claim, 

# * The sisters three, 

The honour of the noble family. 

Of which t meanest myself to tm/ 1 

Whatever Ids degree of relationship to them, he could 
hardly, even in the day# of his fame, have ventured limit 
publicly t«» challenge it, unless there hud been mnw ac- 
knowledged ground for it. r ITi*tr*f are obmntre indication*, 
which antiquarian diligence mny perhaps make clear, which 
point to East Liinejitdiirti m the home of the purlieu tar 
family of Spenser* to which Edmund HpenaerV father Imi» 
longed, 1’robably he was, however, in humble curmun* 
utiifjeiw, 

Edmund Spenser watt n femdoner by education m wall 
m birth, A recent discovery by Mr, II B. KnowUm, fur* 
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ther illustrated by Dr, Grosart,* hm made m nc«|iMiut«*< 

•with Spenser’s school He mm n pupil probably mm o 
the earliest ones, of the grammar school, thru recent j; 
( 1560 ) established by the Merchant TnylotV Company, un 

der a famous teacher, Dr, Muleaster, Aiming the maiiu 
scripts at Townley Hall arc preserved the account book* 11 
the executors of a bountiful I#*»mh*n citizen, U*»l»**ri Now 
ell, the brother of Dr, Alexander Nowell win* win Den? 
of St. Paul’s during Elizabeth’s reign, and wa* a lcuditt} 
person in the ecclesiastical affairs of the time. In them 
books, in a crowd of unknown name* **f needy relation- 
and dependents, distressed foreigners, and parish pauper* 
who shared from time to time the liberality of Mr, Uoberi 
Nowell’s representatives, there appear among the tmtuer 
ous “poor scholars” whom his wealth a**kt*d, the name? 
of Richard Hooker and Lancelot Andrew* 4. Ami there, 
also, in the roll of the expenditure at Mr. Nowdl'* pompoms 
funeral at St. Paul’s in February, among long tints «»f 
unknown men and women, high ami low, who hint mutmr 
ing given them, among bilk for fee* to edfictuk for under- 
takers’ charges, for heraldic pageantry and ottiarntmUditm, 
for abundant supplies for tho sumptuous funeral bampiet, 
are put down lists of boys, from the chief Dmd«f* MnmU % 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, ami others, t*» whom two yank *»f 
cloth wero to bo given to make their gown* : and at. tin? 
head of the six scholars named from Merchant Taylors* k 
the name of Edmund Sponsor. 

He was then, probably, tho senior hoy of the m hmA, 
and in the following May he went to Cambridge. 11*# 
Nowells still helped him : we read in their account hook* 

1 Bee Tlu Spending of th# Monty of Hutmi |M§ . i§§ti,: 

fr°m the MSB. at Townley Hall. Edited lit |b*. 4, H ilmmtk 

1 m 
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ttittlrr A |u i! tin, ! MHI, " to Edmond Hjioimoro, mdudlor of 
tlir mVhanto In) lor mdudl, nt 1* in guwingo to jiunhrocko 
hall in ohutuhridgo, On tho iUUh of May* tm wiw nth 

mittod wiitiir, «»r living <h*rk at I huuhroko Hall; and on 
iinno ihnii ono iH oaHiott aflorwartln, like* Huokor and liko 
hunorlut A loin «»n, uUo a Mrrohaut Taylor/ hoy, two or 
throo yoam Sj»oii*mt*«i junior, and a inotiihor of tho «tuio 
oollogo, Sj»rii*u , r had a tdmro in tho honofaotiona, mu mil in 
thoumolvow, hut \ or\ numrtou\ with whirl* tho Nowolh, 
aft or tho lino f addon of tho Uuio, woro nmi moisted to an 
hi at poof no h« dam at tho l imordtioM, In tho visitations 
of Mr ro III* fit Tavh»r/ Srliooi, at width tirimUl, Ifhthuj* of 
l#t»ndim» wan trnjfiofitlv promait,* it it not unlikely that hi* 
intoront waii nltraotod, in tho a|*f»oMtioiH or eicatid nations, 
to tin* |troiiti*iti£ senior hoy of tho mhonl. At any rain, 
Hj*oiiftor, who afterwards ootohrnted Ur*udi*r» t|issditiea m a 
hidioji, mm admitted to a jdaoo, one whirl* befitted a srhoh 
t%r in htmihli* riroum**tnt»eof»* in Urijtd&ra old eu liege, It 
s» |n*rliA|»*i worth nothing that all S|w*iu»4*rV» oarly friends, 
Criudiil, tin* Nowell**, Id, Mu lens ter, hin tuaMer, wore north 
tuiustlry turn, 

Hjiotmor wnn mtoon or seventeen when ho loft mduml for 
tilt* university, and ho ontorod i amhridge at tho Unto when 
the struggle whirl* wan to orntjiy l ho reign of Kli&aheth 
wnn just oj»enmg. At the end of tho yoar IMfJ, fh« ft rut 
did mot blow mm mruek against tho tjtiwii and tho now 
settlement of religion, hy tho Hiding of tho North. In this 
firtl tm yoar** of Klisfmheth*** reign, HjwtiserVi no bool- time 
al If err hunt Taylor/, tho groat tjtmrrel hud sluts* berrni 
Kveiita abroad **rettjded men’** mind* ; tho religions warn 
ill Krjwttt*, tho death of tho thiko of tliibo ( } tho Itifw 

* II It, Wiknin, //lit, **/ Mvrtkwt T*t$t**r* Mth m*$ t fi, 11, 

II 
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of Havre, and expulsion of the English garrisons, the close 
of the Council of Trent (1503), the French peace, the mo 
cession of Pius V. (150g). Nearer home, there wits the 
marriage of Mary of Scotland with Henry I him ley (1505), 
and all the tragedy which followed, Kirk of Field (1507), 
Loehleven, Langside, Carlisle, the imprisonment of the pro 
tender to the English Crown (I50H), In England, the 
authority of Elizabeth had established itself, and the in 
ternal organization of the Reformed Church was going on, 
in an uncertain and tentative way, hut steadily. There 
was a struggle between Genevan exiles, who were for go- 
ing too fast, and bishops and politicians, who were for go- 
ing too slow ; between authority and individual judgment* 
between home-born state traditions ami foreign revolution- 
ary zeal. But outwardly, at least* England had been pemsci- 
ful. Now, however, a great change was at hand. In 1 50(1, 
the Dominican Inquisitor, Michael Hhmlieri, was elected 
Pope, under the title of Pius V. 

In Pius (1 556““?2) were embodied the new spirit and 
policy of the Roman Church, m they had been created 
and moulded by the great Jesuit order, and by reforming 
bishops like Ghiberti of Verona, and Carlo Borromeo of 
Milan. Devout ami self-denying as a saint, fierce nml in- 
flexible against abuses m a puritan, resolute nml uttcumi- 
promising as a Jacobin idealist or an Asiatic despot, ruth- 
less and inexorable as an executioner, his soul was bent on 
re-establishing, not only by preaching and martyrdom, but 
by the sword and by the stake, the unity of Christendom 
and of its belief. Eastwards and westwards, ho beheld 
two formidable foes ami two serious dangers; and ho saw 
before him the task of his life in the heroic work of crush* 
ing English heresy and beating back Turkish nmlmtht 
He broke through the temporizing caution of bin pmimm* 
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notn hy the Bull of Deposition against Elizabeth in 1570. 
Ho Win the ho ul of the confederacy which won the day of 
Lepauto against the Ottomans in 1 57 L And though dead, 
Bin spirit whh paramount in the {daughter of HU Bartholo- 
mew in Ifl7*J. 

In the year while Spanner was passing from school 

to college, his emissaries wore already In England, spread- 
tng abroad that Elizabeth was a bastard and an apoatate, 
incapable of filling a < UirtHtiun throne, which belonged by 
right to the captive Mary, The need they sowed bore 
fruit* In the end of the year, southern England was 
alarmed by the news of the rebellion of the two great 
Karla in tins mirth, Percy of Northumberland and Neville 
of Westmoreland, Durham w&a sacked, and the mans 
restored by an inmirgent bout, before which m 44 aged gen- 
tleman/ 1 Uiehard Norton with Ida anna, bore the banner of 
tin! Five Wound* of (/brisk The rebellion wan easily put 
down, and the revenge wan stern, To the men who hud 
risen at the instigation of the Pope and in the mm© of 
Mary, Elisabeth gave, m she hint sworn, 14 such n breakfast 
m never was in the North before/ 1 The hangman finish- 
ed the work on those who had escaped the sword. Poetry, 
early and late, lias recorded the dreary fate of those brave 
victims of a mistaken ratine, in the ballad of the lining uf 
the Norths and in tlm White Dm of HyhUme, It wa* ilm 
signal given for the internecine war which wan to follow 
between Roma and Elizabeth. And it was the first great 
ptibiie event which Bpeiiser would hear of in all men’* 
mouth*, an tie entered on manhood, the prelude and au- 
gury of fierce amt dangerous years to come. The nation 
awoke to the certainty —one which m profoundly afftetfi 
mmUmmti and character both in a nation and in an in- 
dividual— that among the habitual and Hied cotiditioni of 
ad 
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life is tliat of having a serious and implacable enemy ever 
to reckon with. 

And in this year, apparently in the transition-time be- 
tween school and college, Spenser’s literary ventures began. 
The evidence is curious, but it seems to be clear. In 1569, 
a refugee Flemish physician from Antwerp, who had fled 
to England from the “ abominations of the Homan Anti- 
christ” and the persecutions of the Duke of Alva, John 
Vander Noodt, published one of those odd miscellanies, 
fashionable at the time, half moral and poetical, half 
fiercely polemical, which he called a “ Theatre , wherein be 
represented as well the Miseries and Calamities which fol- 
low the voluptuous Worldlings, as also the great Joys and 
Pleasures which the Faithful do enjoy — an argument both 
profitable and delectable to all that sincerely love the word 
of G-od.” This “ little treatise” was a mixture of verse 
and prose, setting forth, in general, the vanity of the world, 
and, in particular, predictions of the ruin of Home and 
Antichrist : and it enforced its lessons by illustrative wood- 
cuts. In this strange jumble are preserved, we can scarce- 
ly doubt, the first compositions which we know of Spen- 
ser’s. Among the pieces are some Sonnets of Petrarch, 
and some Visions of the French poet Joachim du fiellay, 
whose poems were published in 1568. In the collection 
itself, these pieces are said by the compiler to have been 
translated by him “ out of the Brabants speech,” and “ out 
of Dutch into English.” But in a volume of “ poems of 
the world’s vanity,” and published years afterwards in 1591, 
ascribed to Spenser, and put together, apparently with his 
consent, by his publisher, are found these very pieces from 
Petrarch and Du Bellay. The translations from Petrarch 
are almost literally the same, and are said to have been 
K formerly translated.” In the Visions of Du Bellay there 
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in this difference, tlmt the earlier translations an' in blank 
verse, and tho Inter ones are rimed m sonnets ; but the 
change tinea not destroy the manifest identity of tin* two 
translations, Ho that unless Spenser* h publisher, to whom 
tho poet had certainly given Home of his genuine pieces for 
the volume* in not to he trusted — which, of ruum\ in pos- 
sible* but not probable- -or unless—* what in in the last 
degree inconceivable- Spenser had afterwards been will- 
ing to take the trouble of turning tin* blank verse of Du 
I Winy V unknown translator into rime, the Dutchman who 
dates his Thmttr of Worldlinr/H on the tif»th May, IfitW, 
must have employed the promising and fluent school boy, 
to furnish him with an English versified form, of which 
he himself took the credit, for compositions which he pro- 
fesses to have known only in the Urnhnnts or Dutch trmm- 
lationH. The sonnets freon Petrarch are translated with 
much command of language ; there occurs in them, what 
was afterwards a favourite thought of Spenser's : 

The Nymphs, 

That sweetly in accent did tnm their mhw 

7h ike mtft mmmlimj of the tmierx' jUtL*** 

It is scarcely credible that the translator of the sonnets 
could have caught ho much as he has done of the spirit 
of Petrarch without having been able to rend the Italian 
original ; and if Spenser was the translator* it is a curious 
illustration of the fashinnablcncs* of Italian literature in 
the days of Elizabeth, that u school hoy just leaving Mer- 
chant Taylors* should have been ho much interested in it* 
Dr. Mulcted or, his master, is said by Warton to have given 
special attention to the teaching of the English language. 


* Clomp, JRhqih. Cat. April l m, 4mm l «. E Q, $, m t 
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If these translations were R|wuwr\ he must have gone 
to Cambridge with n faculty of verse, which for \m time 
may Int compared to that with which winners of prize 
poems go to the universities now. Hut there mm this 
difference, that the mdioobboy versifiers of our days am 
rich with the accumulated experience and practice of the 
most varies! and magnificent poetical literature in the 
world ; while Spenser had hut one really great English 
model behind him ; and < Insurer* honoured m he mm, hud 
become in Eliwiladh's time, if not obsolete, yet in his dic- 
tion, very far removed from the living language of the 
day. Even Milton, in his boyish compositions, wrote af- 
ter Spenser and Slmkespere, with their contemporaries, 
had created modern English poetry. Whatever there wan 
in Spenser's early verses of grace and music was of Ida 
own finding: no one of his own time, except hi occasional 
and fitful snatches, like stanzas of Hack villa's, hud shown 
him the way. Thus equipped, he entered the student 
world, then full of pedantic and ill-applied learning, of the 
disputations of Calvimstic theology, and of the beginninga 
of those highly speculative puritanical controversies, which 
were the echo at the University of the great political 
struggles of the day, and wore soon to become so arrimtidy 
practical The University was represented to the author- 
itios in London as being in a state of dangerous excite* 
mont, troublesome and mutinous. Wkitgift, afterwards 
Elizabeth's favourite archbishop, Muster, first of Pembroke, 
and then of Trinity, was Vice-Chancellor of the Univumi- 
ty ; but, m the guardian of established order, be found it 
difficult to keep in check the violent and revolutionary 
spirit of the theological schools. Calvin was beginning to 
be set up there as the infallible doctor of Piotaatant the* 
ology. Cartwright from the Margaret Professor’* chair 
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w m teaching tin* exclusive and divine claims of Hie Geneva 
platform of discipline, ami in defiance of the bishops and 
the government wan denouncing tin* received ('Lurch pol- 
ity and ritual m Popish and anti ( 'hristiim. ( 'art weight, 
mx extreme and uncompromising man, wan deprived in 
15Y0; hut the course which things were taking under the 
intluenee of Rome ami Spain gave force to Lin lessons and 
warnings, and strengthened his party. In this turmoil of 
opinions, amid these hard and technical debates, these 
fierce conflict* between the highest authorities, and this 
unsparing violence and hit tern ess of party recriminations, 
Spenser, with the t antes and fuenlties of a poet, and the 
love not only of what was beautiful, hut of what was med- 
itative and dreamy, began his university life. 

It was not a favourable atmosphere for the nurture of a 
great poet. But it suite*! one side of Spenser's mind, as 
it suited that of all hut the most independent Englishmen 
of the timiv— Hlmkespcre, Bacon, Ralegh. Little is known 
of Spenser's ( •ambrulgo career. It is probable, from the 
persons with whom he was connected, that he would not 
he indifferent to the debates around him, and that his re- 
ligious prepossessions were then, m afterwards, in favour 
of the conforming purilamsm in the Church, a* opposed to 
the extreme ami thorough going puritanism of C 'art wright. 
Of the conforming puritans, who would have been glad of 
it greater approximation to the Swiss model, hut who, 
whatever their private wishes or dislikes, thought it best, 
for good reasons or had, to submit to the strong deter- 
mination of the government against it, and to accept what 
tlifs government approved and imposed, Uriudal, who held 
iuceefttdvely the great mm of London, York, and Canter- 
bury, and Nowell, Dean of St. Raul’*, Spenser's benefactor, 
wtrt repreiontativn tyjm Grind*!, n wnverer 111© many 
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others in opinion, had also a n»M«* ami manly mb !•» hi* 
character, in his hatred of practical nbuw's and in the 
courageous ami obstinate resistance which ho could *«tfrr 
to power, when hi* mm* of right wm outraged. Bran- 
dal, as has been said, was perhaps instrumental in getting 
Spenser into his own old college, |Vmi»r«*ki^ Hall, with the 
intention, it may be, as wan the fadmm of bishop* »*f that 
time, of becoming his patron. But certainly «ifu*r hi* tit* 
grace in 1577, ami when it wan not »{mte mb t»* pnm*e a 
great man under the* displeasure »*f the < Brsmbd i* 
the person whom Spenser first singled out IW hi* warmest, 
and heartiest praise, lie is introduced under it thin div 
guise, “ Algrind,” in Spenser's earliest work after lie left 
Cambridge, the ShphmC s (\tiemhtr % m the pattern of the 
true and faithful Christian pastor. And if tVmbroke 
Hall retained at all the tone and tendencies of Mich tim* 
tors as Ridley, Grinditl, and Whitgift, the *riio«»| in which 
Spenser grew up was one of their mitigated pirnt-anumi. 
But his puritmdsm was political and national, rather than 
religious. Ho wont heartily will* the puritan party to 
their intense hatred of Home ami Homan p*rti**nn ; In? 
went with them also in their domincitiiiost* of the scandal* 
and abuses of the ccclesitmtical government at twine, But 
in temper of mind and intellectual bin# he hud lit tie m 
common with the puritans. For the stern ittHfentw* *«f 
Calvinism, its fierce and eager *etmk 4 iri*m, it» i»o|iit4«n 
from human history, human enjoyment, and nil the math 
fold play and variety of human character, there could 11*4 
be much sympathy in a man like 8|wttwr*r» w ith hi* mmf 
and flexible nature, keenly alive to all beauty, an admirer 
even when he was not a lover of the alluring plmmmm of 
which the world is full, with 11 porputual at niggle go mg 
on in him, between his strong instinct* of jmrity and 
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ri^ht, and hi* passionate appreciation of every charm and 
grace, He shows no signs of agreement with the infernal 
characteristics of the puritan*, their distinguishing theolo- 
gy, their peeidinrities of thought rind habit*, their protest*, 
right or wrong, against the fashion* and amusement* of tlm 
world. If not n man of pleasure, he yet threw himself 
without aernple into the tastes, the language, the pursuits, 
of the gay nml gallant society in which they saw ho much 
evil: and from their narrow view of life, and the contempt, 
dislike, and fear with which they regarded the whole field 
of human interest, he certainly wa* parted hy the widest 
gulf Indeed, he had not the sternne** and concentration 
of purpose, which made Milton the great puritan poet 
Spenser took hia Master** degree in 1 570, nml then left 
< 'am bridge. He gained no Fellowship, and there in noth- 
ing to show how he employed himself. Hi* elftnnienl learn- 
ing, whether acquired there tir elsewhere, was copious, hut 
curiously inaccurate ; nml the only specimen remaining of 
In* Latin composition in verse ia contemptible in its me- 
dieval eliiuwmim We know nothing of Ida Hamhridgn 
life except the friendship* which lie formed there, An 
intimacy Iwgan at ( ‘am bridge of the closest and inmi af- 
fectionate kind, which lusted long into nfterdife* between 
him nml two men of Ida college, one older in standing than 
himself, the other younger; Unbred Harvey, first n fellow 
of Pembroke, and then n student or teacher of civil law at 
Tritdty Hall, and Edward Kirke, like Spenser, a mmt at 
Pembroke, recently identified with the K. K. who mm the 
editor and commentator of Hjmnww’s earliest work, thi 
anonymou* Hh&phmf* (Mimtfttr, Of the younger friend 
t!i$» is the most that ia known* That he was deeply in 
Hnenser** confidence m it literary coadjutor, ami ponsihly 
in ollrnr way*, ia shown in tlm w&rk which It© did Hat 

% 
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Gabriel Harvey was a man wlm had **» Spinor’** 

ideas and purposes, and **n tin* dir«*fi»oi *»f In* idT«»rt.n. l[n 
was a classical scholar of mmh dintim-timi tit in * *1*4 , well 
read in the Italian authors then fA-diimitthh', ami rrg«rd 
ed as a high authority on »*f mfjrjnm mid ta*d«\ 

Except to students of Kli/ahethan literary liint.av, hr hit* 
become an utterly obscure prr**«iiagr ; and h< hm nut mmi 
ally been spoken of with mu«h n^p.n-t, ||»* had t In* min 
fortune, later in life, to plunge violently inf.* th«* n» iirril * *uh 
quarrels of the day » and as he was mntt'hi-d with wittier 
and more popular antagonists, he has omm* d*»wn t«* m m 
a foolish pretend(‘r, or at least am n dull and ntupid <M'h>dar 
who know little of the real value of the hook* he w an id 
ways ready to quote, like the pedant of the emiirdmn, ** r 
Shakespero’a schoolmaster Hoh»ft<rno*, Further, he w m *»ne 
who, with his classical learning, had little Mod in the re- 
sources of his mother-tongue, ami lie wa* mto of the rur • 
liest and most confident supporter* of it plan then funis 
ionable, for reforming English verm\ by noting away j u 
natural habits and rhythms, and implying «m ?t the hm* 
of the classical metres. In this he was not niiigiditr, The 
professed treatises of this time on poetry, of whmh th«*re 
were several, assume the same theory, m the mode of ** re- 
forming ” and duly elevating English ver*e, It mm m^r 
ly accepted by Philip Bidney and his A reopen »»f m%u at 
court, who busied themselves in devising rules nf their «*wti 
— improvement-H as they thought on those of the tunvmi 
ty men — for English hexameters and inipphr**, or, as they 
called it, artificial versifying. They regarded the r*»ni|«» r 
ative value of the native English rhythms iiml the rhmk^t 
metres, much as our ancestor* of Addison’# thy r*y*nM 
the comparison between Gothic and Palladiim aiodiit^twra 
One, even if it sometimes had a certain romantic intercut. 
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wan rude anti coarse ; the other wan tin* perfect ion of ptv 
litn art. and good taste. Oertainly in what- remains of Ha* 
briel Harvey's writing, then' in much that, seems to m vain 
and ridiculous enough ; ami it has been naturally surmised 
that ho must, have boon a dangerous friend and counsellor 
to Spender. Hut probably wo are hard upon him. H’m 
writing after all, are not much more affected ami absurd 
in their outward fashion than mont of the literary compo- 
sition of the time; his verses are no worse than those of 
most of his neighbour* ; he whh not above, hut he was not 
below, the false taste and clumsiness of bin age; and the 
rage for “ artificial versifying’ 1 was for the moment in the 
air. Atul it must be said, that though his enthusiasm for 
English hexameter* is of a pieee with the puritan use of 
Heripturo text* in divinity and morals, yet there is no want 
of hurt! -beaded shrewdness in his remarks; indeed, in bin 
rules for the adaptation of English word* and accent* to 
classical metres lie shows clearness and good sense in up* 
prehemling the conditions of the problem, while Hidney 
and Bpenser still appear confused and uncertain, But in 
npito of Im pedantry, and though be bad not* m we shall 
see, the eye to discern at first the genius of the Fmm 
Qtuvnft he hm to m the interest of having been Spenser's 
first, and m far m we enu wee, to the last* dearest friend. 
By both of his younger fellow students at Cambridge ha 
was looked up to with the deepest reverence and the moot 
confiding affection, Their language m extravagant* Imt 
there Is no mmm to think that it watt not genuine, K, 
Kirko, the ml i tor of Bpmu*r , » tint venture, the Skpphm^i 
thifwiar, eofiitftettda the ** new poet ” to his gmironagB, 
and to the protection of his ** mighty rhetoric, tf and ex* 
horta Harvey himself to seine the poetical 44 garland which 
to him alontt is due.” Bpenw speaks in the «a»# tmi: 
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“ veruntamen (e sequor solum ; mtm/anm cm* assn/unr.** 
Portions of the early correspondem-u between Harvey and 
Spenser have been preserved to it*, povdhlv by Gabriel 
Harvey’s self -sat isfaeti on in regard to bis mui romponi- 
tions. But with the pedagogue** pamm-ne**, mol n play * 
fulness which is like that of an elephant* it. «dn»w*» *»u h»*th 
sides easy frankness, sincerity, and warmth, and n*»t a lit 
tie of the early character of the younger man, In Spot* 
ser’s earliest poetry, his pant ora Is Harvey appear* nnrnng 
the imaginary rustles, ns the poet** M pe* **«! and *m»il fa- 
miliar friend,” under the name of Hobbit***! • 

u (Jowl Hobbimd, that waa m* true M 

To him Spenser addresses his emdid* ime*, ttmb r the 
name of Colin Clout, n name borrowed from Skelton, n 
satirical poet of Henry VIII.’# Lime, which Spenwr kept 
throughout his poetical earner. Harvey reappear* m om? 
of Spenser’s latest writings, ti return to the early pastoral, 
Oolin Clout 1 # com home again, n picture drawn in distant 
Ireland, of the brilliant but disappointing court »d 
beth. And from Ireland, in iAHtl, wn« addrewd t*» Hnr- 
vey by his u devoted friend during life/* the Allowing fine 
sonnet, which, whatever may have been the merit «*f liar 
vey’s criticisms and his library t|tmrrek with Creme and 
Nash, shows at least Sponsor*# unabated honour f*»r him. 

“To the Right Wowunmij., m auumua u«m* ¥»mn\ M 

llAftVKT, DOCTOR m TIIM 1,4 WH. 

“ Harvey, the happy above h»ppi«**t mm 
I read ; that, sitting like a looker mi 
Of this world’s stage, dost mite with rrilie §t«» 

The sharp dislikes of each condition ; 

And, as one careless of susphmm, 

No fawnest for the favour of tli# g/mt; 
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Ne (vnrt'Ht foolish reprehension 

Of faulty men, which thinker i*» thee threat; 

Hut freely dost, «f whut the*' lint, entreat, 

Like u great Ior*l of peerless liberty; 

Lifting the good up to high honour** neat, 

Ami the evil damning ever more to die; 

Fur life and death in in thy doumftd writing; 

Hu thy renown liven ever hy emitting, 

41 Ihddin, thU xviii, of July, L*>MU, Your devoted friend, during life, 

“KuMCMt Ht'KNHKtt.” 

Between Cambridge and Spenser's appearance in Loti’ 
don, there in n short hut olmeure interval. WImt in eer* 
tain in, that he spent. part of it in the North of England ; 
that he wan busy with various poetical works, one of which 
wan noon to make him known m a new star in the poet teal 
heaven ; and lastly, that in the e fleet on hint of a deep but 
unrequited passion, he then reeeived what seems to have 
been a strong ami determining intluenee on his ebaraoter 
and life, ft seems likely that bin sojourn in the north, 
whieh perhaps first introduced the London-bred seliolar, 
the n Southern Shepherd 1 * Boy,’* to the novel and rougher 
country life of distant teumnshirc, also gave form and lo 
eal character to his first considerable work. Hut we do 
not know for eertain where hi* abode was in the north; of 
Ida literary activity, which must have been considerable, 
we only partially know the fruit; ami of the lady whom 
lie made no famous, that her name became a commended 
word in the poetry of the time, of Rosalind, the u Widow*# 
Daughter of the Ulen," w hose refuwd of hm suit, and pref- 
erence for another, he lamented ho bitterly, yet would al- 
low no one else to blame, we know absolutely nothing. 
She would not be Id* wife; but apparently, he never 
ceased to love her through all the chances and tempter 
turn*, and possibly errors of hi* life, even apparently in 
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the midst of his passionate of tit** lady whom, 

long afterwards, ho did marry. To her kindred and ren- 
dition, various cluen have been suggested* only t.» provoke 
and disappoint us. Whatever her condition, she wan able 
to measure Sponsor's powers: <*nhrh*l Harv* v has pro 
served one of her eoinplimeuts - ‘Mnuitle Mist re*# B**hh 
lind once reported him to have all the iutolligemvH at 
commandment ; and at another, christened him her *s o/w 
ior JPegaso” But the unknown UoMnliiui hud given an 
impulse to the young poet's powers, and n et*h*ur to Inn 
thoughts, and had enrolled Spender in that band and tinier 
of poets — with one exception, not the greatest order - to 
whom the wonderful passion of love, in its height* find 
its depths, is the element on which their imagination 
works, and out of which it moulds it* most beautiful Mini 
characteristic creations* 

But in October, 15*79, he emerges from obscurity. If 
we may trust the correspondence between < *nbrkd I larvey 
and Spenser, which was published at the time, -Spenser 
was then in London. 1 It was the time of the crisis of tlw* 
AlenQon courtship, while the queen was playing fast and 
loose with her Valois lover, whom she playfully called her 
frog ; when all about her, Burghley, I ancestor, Sidney, mid 
Walsingham, were dismayed, both at the plan itself, and at 
her vacillations ; and just when the Puritan pamphleteer, 
who had given expression to the popular disgust »i » 
French marriage, especially at a ooumiximt with the family 
which had on its hands the blood of Hi. Ikritiotoiiiew, mm 
sentenced to lose his right hand a* u seditious libeller* 

1 Published in June, 1580. Reprinted foautitpletcdy In Haute- 
wood, Ancient Critical Emy* (1815), ll 255. Extract* given In edi- 
tions of Spenser by Hughes, Todd, and Morrk The talterv urn *»( 

April, 1579, and October, 1580, 
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Spenser Lad become acquainted with Philip Sidney, and 
Sidney’s literary and courtly friends. He had been re- 
ceived into the household of Sidney’s uncle, Lord Leices- 
ter, and dates one of his letters from Leicester House. 
Among his employments he had written “ Stemmata 
Dudleiana,” He is doubting whether or not to publish, 
“to utter,” some of his poetical compositions: he is 
doubting, and asks Harvey’s advice, whether or not to ded- 
icate them to His Excellent Lordship, “lest by our much 
cloying their noble ears he should gather contempt of my- 
self, or else seem rather for gain and commodity to do it, 
and some sweetness that I have already tasted.” Yet, he 
thinks, that when occasion is so fairly offered of estima- 
tion and preferment, it may be well to use it : “ while the 
iron is hot, it is good striking ; and minds of nobles vary, 
as their estates.” And he was on the eve of starting 
across the sea to be employed in Leicester’s service, on 
some permanent mission in France, perhaps in connexion 
with the Alengon intrigues. He was thus launched into 
what was looked upon as the road to preferment ; in his 
case, as it turned out, a very subordinate form of public 
employment, which was to continue almost for his life- 
time. Sidney had recognized his unusual power, if not 
yet his genius. He brought him forward ; perhaps he ac- 
cepted him as a friend. Tradition makes him Sidney’s 
companion at Penshurst ; in his early poems, Kent is the 
county with which he seems most familiar. But Sid- 
ney certainly made him known to the queen ; he proba- 
bly recommended him as a promising servant to Leices- 
ter : and he impressed his own noble and beautiful charac- 
ter deeply on Spenser’s mind. Spenser saw and learned 
in him what was then the highest type of the finished 
gentleman. He led Spenser astray. Sidney was not 
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without his full share of that affectation, which was then 
thought refinement. Like Gabriel Harvey, he induced 
Spenser to waste his time on the artificial versifying which 
was in vogue. But such faults and mistakes of fashion, 
and in one shape or another they are inevitable in all 
ages, were as nothing, compared to the influence on a 
highly receptive nature, of a character so elevated and 
pure, so genial, so brave and true. It was not in vain that 
Spenser was thus brought so near to his “ Aslrophel” 
These letters tell us all that we know of Spenser’s lift* 
at this time. During these anxious eighteen months, and 
connected with persons like Sidney and Leicester, Spenser 
only writes to Harvey on literary subjects. He is dis- 
creet, and will not indulge Harvey’s u desire to hear of my 
late being with her Majesty.” According to a literary 
fashion of the time, ho writes and is addressed as M\ fan* 
merito , and the great business which occupies him and fills 
the letters is the scheme devised in Sidney’s Areopagus for 
the “general surceasing and silence of bald Uymers, and 
also of the very best of them too ; and for proscribing cer- 
tain laws and rules of quantities of English syllables for 
English verse.” Spenser “is more in love with his Eng- 
lish versifying than with ryraing “ which,” he says to 
Harvey, “ I should have done long since, if t would then 
have followed your counsel” Harvey, of course, is de- 
lighted; he thanks the good angel winch puts it into the 
heads of Sidney and Edward Dyer, “ the two very dia- 
monds of her Majesty’s court,” “ our very Castor and Pol- 
lux,” to “help forward our new famous enterprise for the 
exchanging of barbarous rymes for artificial verses and 
the whole subject is discussed at great length between the 
two friends; “ Mr. Drant’s” rules are compared with those 
of “Mr. Sidney,” revised by “Mr. Immerito ;” and exam- 
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pies, highly illustrative of the character of the “ famous 
enterprise,” are copiously given. In one of Harvey’s let- 
ters we have a curious account of changes of fashion in 
studies and ideas at Cambridge. They seem to have 
changed since Spenser’s time. 

“ I beseech you all this while, what news at Cambridge ? Tully 
and Demosthenes nothing so much studied as they 1 were wont : Livy 
and Sallust perhaps more, rather than less : Dacian never so much : 
Aristotle much named but little read: Xenophon and Plato reckoned 
amongst discoursers, and conceited superficial fellows ; much verbal 
and sophistical jangling ; little subtle and effectual disputing. Mach - 
iavel a great man : Castilio of no small repute : Petrarch and Boccace 
in every man’s mouth: Galateo and Quazzo never so happy: but 
some acquainted with Unico Aretino : the French and Italian highly 
regarded: the Latin and Creek but lightly. The Queen Mother at 
the beginning or end of every conference : all inquisitive after news : 
new books , new fashions, new lawSjnew officers, and some after new 
t lements, some after new heavens and hells too. Turkish affairs fa- 
miliarly known: castles built in the air; much ado, and little help: 
in no age so little so much made of * every one highly in his own 
l'avour. Something made of nothing, in spight of Nature : numbers 
made of cyphers, in spight of Art. Oxen and asses, notwithstanding 
the absurdity it seemed to Plautus, drawing in the same yoke : the 
Gospel taught, not learnt ; Charity cold ; nothing good but by impu- 
tation ; the Ceremonial Law in word abrogated, the Judicial in effect 
disannull’d, the Moral abandon’d ; the Light, the light in every man’s 
lips, but mark their eyes, and you will say they are rather like owls 
than eagles. As of old books, so of ancient virtue, honesty, fidelity, 
equity, new abridgments; every day spawns new opinions: heresy 
in divinity, in philosophy, in humanity, in manners, grounded upon 
hearsay; doctors contemn’d; the deoil not so hated as the pope; 
many invectives, but no amendment. No more ado about caps and 
surplices ; Mr. Cartwright quite forgotten. 

******* 

David, Ulysses, and Solon feign’d themselves fools and madmen; 
our fools and madmen feign themselves Davids , Ulysses's, and Solorm. 
O 2* 
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It is pity fair weather should do any hurt ; but T know what peace 
and quietness hath done with some melancholy piekstraws.” 

The letters preserve a good many touches of character 
which are interesting. This, for instance, which allows 
Spenser’s feeling about Sidney. “ New books,” writes 
Spenser, “ I hear of none, but only of one, that writing a 
certain book called The School of Ahum [Stephen (Jos- 
son’s Invective against poets, pipers , players , and ded- 

icating to M. Sidney, was for his labour scorned : if at 
least it he in the goodness of that nature to scorn.” As re- 
gards Spenser himself, it is clear from the letters that Har- 
vey was not without uneasiness lest his friend, from his 
gay and pleasure-loving nature, and the temptations round 
him, should bo carried away into the vices of an age 
which, though very brilliant and high-tempered, was also 
a very dissolute one. lie couches his counsels mainly in 
Latin; but they point to real danger; and he adds in 
English — “Credit me, I will never lin [ = cease] baiting at 
you, till I have nd you quite of this yonkerly and woman- 
ly humour.” But m the second pair of letters of April, 
1580, a lady appears. Whether Spenser was her husband 
or her lovor, we know not ; but she is his “ sweetheart.” 
The two friends write of her in Latin. Spenser sends in 
Latin the saucy messages of his sweetheart, “ mourn coreu- 
lum,” to Harvey ; Harvey, with academic gallantry, sends 
her in Latin as many thanks for her charming letter as 
she has hairs, “half golden, half silver, half jewelled, in 
her little head;” — she is a second little Rosalind—" altera 
Kosalindula,” whom he salutes m “Domina Immerito, mea 
bellissima Colina Clouta.” But whether wife or mistress, 
we hear of her no more. Further, the letters contain no- 
tices of various early works of Spenser. The “new” 
Shepherd’s Calendar , of which more will be said, had just 
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been published. And in this correspondence of April, 
1580, we have the first mention of the Faerie Queene. 
The compositions here mentioned have been either lost, 
or worked into his later poetry ; his Dreams , Epithalamion 
Thamesis , apparently in the “ reformed verse,” his Dying 
Pelican , his Slumber , his S lemmata Dudleiana , his Come- 
dies . They show at least the activity and eagerness of 
the writer in his absorbing pursuit. But he was still in 
bondage to the belief that English poetry ought to try to 
put on a classical dress. It is strange that the man who 
had written some of the poetry in the Shepherd's Calen- 
dar should have found either satisfaction or promise in 
the following attempt at Trimeter Iambics. 

“ And nowe requite I you with the like, not with the verye beste, 
but with the verye shortest, namely, with a few Iambickes : I dare 
warrant they be precisely perfect for the feete (as you can easily 
judge), and varie not one inch from the Rule. I will imparte yours 
to Maister Sidney and Maister Dyer at my nexte going to the Courte. 
I praye you, keepe mine close to yourself, or your verie entire friends, 
Maister Preston , Maister Still, and the reste. 

“ lambicum Trimetrum. 

“Enhappie Verse, the witnesse of my unhappie state, 

Make thy selfe fluttring wings of thy fast flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my Love wheresoever she be : 

“ Whether lying reastlesse in heavy bedde, or else 

Sitting so cheerlesse at the cheerfull boorde, or else 
Playing alone carelesse on hir heavenlie Virginals. 

“ If in Bed, tell hir, that my eyes can take no reste : 

If at Boorde, tell hir that my mouth can eate no meate : 

If at hir Virginals, tell hir I can heare no mirth. 

“Asked why ? say : Waking Love suffereth no sleepe : 

Say, that raging Love dothe appall the weake stomacke : 

Say, that lamenting Love marreth the Musical!. 

29 
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“Tell hir, that hir pleasures were won to to lull me asleepe: 

Tell hir, that hir beautic was wonte to feede mine eyes ? 

Tell hir, that hir sweete Tongue was wonte to make me mirth 

44 Nowe doe I nightly waste, wanting my kindely rente: 

Nowe doe I dayly starve, wanting my lively footle : 

Nowe doe I ahvaycs dye, wanting thy timely mirth. 

“And if I waste, who will bewaile my heavy chaunce? 

And if I starve, who will record my cursed end t 
And if I dye, who will saye: this was luMUh'itof* 



CHAPTER IL 

THE NEW POET— THE BHKPH1CKIM* OAMCNOAft. 

[ 1570 ,] 

It ib clear that when Spenser appeared in London, he 
had found out his powers and vocation m a poet Ho 
came from Cambridge, fully conscious of the powerful 
attraction of the imaginative faculties conscious of an esc* 
traordinary command over the resources of language, and 
with it singular gift of sensitiveness to the grace and map 
eaty and Miggestiveness of wound and rhythm, such «t* 
makes it musician. And whether he knew it or not* Ida 
mind was in reality made up, im to what hia English |mo* 
try was to he. In spite of opinions ami fashions mum! 
him, in spite of university pedantry and the nfToetattnn* 
of the court, In spite of Harvey's daitatnit enthusiasm and 
Sidney’s Areopagus, and in spite of half fancying himself 
converted to their views, Ids own powers and Impulses 
showed him the truth, and made him understand hotter 
than Ida theories what it poet could and ought to do with 
English speech In tin fret! play and genuine melodic*. 
When wa first come upon him, we find that at the age of 
twenty-seven, he had not only realized an idea of English 
poetry far In advance of anything which hia age had yet 
conceived or seen; hut that, besides what ho had executed 
or planned, he had already in his mind the outlines of 
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the Faerie Queene, and, in some form or other, though per* 
haps not jet as we have it, had written some portion of it* 
In attempting to revive for his own age Chaucer’s bus* 
pended art, Spenser had the tendencies of the time with 
him. The ago was looking out for some one to do for 
England what had been grandly done for Italy. The time, 
in truth, was full of poetry. The nation was just in that 
condition which is most favourable to an outburst of poet- 
ical life or art. It was highly excited ; but it was also in 
a state of comparative peace and freedom from external 
disturbance. “An over- faint quietness, 1 ’ writes Sidney 
in 1581, lamenting that thero were so few good poets, 
“ should seem to strew the house for poets.” After the 
first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign, and the establishment 
of her authority, the country had begun to breathe freely, 
and fall into natural and regular ways. During the first 
half of the century, it had had before it the most aston- 
ishing changes which the world had seen for centuries. 
These changes seemed definitely to have run their course ; 
with the convulsions which accompanied them, their up- 
rootings and terrors, they were gone ; and the world had 
become accustomed to their results. The nation still had 
before it great events, great issues, groat perils, great and 
indefinite prospects of adventure and achievement. The 
old quarrels and animosities of Europe had altered in 
character :* from being wars between princes, and disputes 
of personal ambition, they had attracted into them all that 
interests and divides mankind, from high to low. Their 
animating principle was a high and a sacred cause : they 
had become wars of liberty, and wars of religion. The 
world had settled down to the fixed antipathies and steady 
rivalries of centuries to come. But the mere shock of 
transition was over. Yet the remembrance of the great 
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break-up was still fresh. For fifty years tin* Knglidi pet* 
pic bad bad before I tn eyes tin* great vicissitude* which 
make tragedy. They bud wen the must unforeseen and 
moat unexpected revolutions in what had for ages hern 
held certain and immovable; the overthrow of the strong- 
cat institutions, and most venerable authorities ; the vio- 
lent shifting of feedings from faith to passionate rejection* 
from reverence to scorn and a hate which could not ho 
satisfied. They had seen the strangest turns of fortune, 
the most wonderful elevations to power, the most terrible 
visitations of disgrace. They had seen the mightiest 
ruined, the brightest and most, admired brought down 
to shame and death, men struck down with all the forma 
of law, whom the age honoured as its noblest ornaments. 
They had scam the flames of martyr or heretic, heads which 
had worn n crown laid one after another on the block, 
controversies, not merely between rivals for power, but be- 
tween the deepest principles and the most rooted creeds, 
settled on the scaffold. Hitch a time of surprise -of hope 
and anxiety, of horror and anguish to day, of relief ami 
exultation tomorrow had hardly been to England as tlm 
first half of the sixteenth century. All that could stir 
men’s souls, all that could inflame their hearts, or that 
could wring them, had happened. 

And yet, compared with previous centuries, and with 
what was going mi abroad, the time now was n time of 
peace, and men lived securely. Wealth was Increasing* 
The Wars of the Roses had left the crown powerful to 
enforce order, and protect industry and trade. The na- 
tion was beginning to grow rich. When the day’s work 
was done, men’s leisure wan not disturbed by the events 
of neighbouring war. They had time to open their Imag- 
inations to the great spectacle which had been unrolled 
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before them, to reflect upon it, to put into shape their 
thoughts about it. The intellectual movement of tho 
time had reached England, and its strong impulse to men- 
tal efforts in new and untried directions was acting pow- 
erfully upon Englishmen. But though there was order 
and present peace at home, there was much to keep men’s 
minds on the stretch. There was quite enough danger 
and uncertainty to wind up their feelings to a high pitch. 
But danger was not so pressing as to prevent them from 
giving full place to the impressions of tho strange and 
eventful scene round them, with its grandeur, its sadness, 
its promises. In such a state of things there Is every- 
thing to tempt poetry. There are its materials and its 
stimulus, and there is the leisure to use its materials. 

But tho poot had not yet been found ; and everything 
connected with poetry was in the disorder of ignorance 
and uncertainty. Between the counsels of a pedantic 
scholarship, and the rude and hesitating, but true instincts 
of the natural English ear, every one was at sea. Yet it 
seemed as if every one was trying his hand at verso. Pop- 
ular writing took that shape. Tho curious and unique 
record of literature preserved in the registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, shows that tho greater proportion of 
what was published, or at least entered for publication, 
was in the shape of ballads. The ballad vied with tho 
sermon in doing what tho modern newspaper does, in sat- 
isfying tho public craving for information, amusement, 
or guidance. It related tho last great novelty, the last 
great battle or crime, a storm or monstrous birth. It told 
some pathetic or burlesque story, or it moralized on tho 
humours or follies of classes and professions, of young and 
old, of men and of women. It sang tho lover’s hopes or 
sorrows, or the adventures of some hero of history or ro~ 
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rnanco. It might bo n fable, a satin*, a libel, a squib, a sa* 
crod song or paraphrase, a homily. I bit about all that it 
treated it Bought to throw more «»r lens the coheir of im- 
agination. It appealed to the render's feelings or sympa- 
thy, or passion. It attempted to raise its subject above 
the level of mere, matter of Fact. It nought for ehoiee and 
expressive words; it railed in the help of measure and 
rhythm, ft aimed at a rude form of art. Presently the 
critical faculty came into play. Scholars, acquainted with 
classical models and classical rules, began to exercise their 
judgment on their own poetry, to const met theories, to re- 
view the performances before them, to suggest plans for tho 
improvement of the poetic art. Their essays are curious,, 
as tho beginnings of that great, critical literature, which in 
England, in spite of much infelicity* has only been second 
to the poetry which it judged. Put in themselves they aro 
crude, meagre, and helpless; interesting mainly m illum- 
ing how much craving then' was for poetry, and how little 
good poetry to satisfy it, and what inconceivable doggerel 
could be recommended by reasonable men, m lit to lie ad- 
mired and imitated. There is lire and eloquence in Philip 
Sidney's Ajtofayie for IWtr'w (K*N|) ; hut bis ideas about 
poetry were float mg, loose, and ill defined, and he had not 
much to point to ns of first-rate excellence in recent 
writers. Webbo's Ih'mmm' of KmjttnU /W/riV (15HM), 
and the more elaborate work ascribed to Ueorge Patten* 
ham (15B0), works of tame and artificial learning without 
Sidney's lire, reveal equally the poverty, ns n whole, of 
what had been as yet produced in England m poetry, in 
tplte of the wide spread passion for poetry. The speci- 
mens which they quote and praise are mostly grotesque to 
the hwt degree, Webhe improves some gracefully flowing 
line* of HpotMor’i! into the most portentous Sapphic* ; and 
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Puttenham squeezes compositions into the shapes of tri- 
angles, eggs, and pilasters. Gabriel Ilarvey is accused by 
his tormentor, Nash, of doing the same, 44 of having writ 
verse in all kinds, as in form of a pair of gloves, a dozen 
of points, a pair of spectacles, a two-hand sword, a poyna- 
do, a colossus, a pyramid, a painter’s easel, a market cross, 
a trumpet, an anchor, a pair of pot-hooks.” Puttemham’a 
Art of Poetry, with its books, one on Proportion, the other 
on Ornament, might be compared to an Art of War, of 
which one book treated of barrack drill, and the other of 
busbies, sabretasches, and different forms of epaulettes and 
feathers. These writers do not want good sense or the 
power to make a good remark. But the stuff and mate- 
rial for good criticism, the strong and deep poetry, which 
makes such criticisms as theirs seem so absurd, had not 
yet appeared. 

A change was at hand ; and the suddenness of it is one 
of the most astonishing things in literary history. The 
ten years from 1580 to 1590 present a set of critical es- 
says, giving a picture of English poetry of which, though 
there are gleams of a better hope, and praise is specially 
bestowed on a “ new poet,” the general character is feeble- 
ness, fantastic absurdity, affectation, and bad taste. Force, 
and passion, and simple truth, and powerful thoughts of 
the world and man, are rare ; and poetical reformers aj>- 
pear maundering about miserable attempts at English hex- 
ameters and sapphics. Wlmt was to be looked for from 
all that! Who could suppose what was preparing under 
it all? But the dawn was come. The next ton years, 
from 1590 to 1000, not only saw the Faerie Queem , but 
they were the years of the birth of the English Drama. 
Compare the idea which we get of English poetry from 
Philip Sidney’s Defense in 1581, and Puttenham’s treatise 
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in 1580, I do not Hay with Slmkespere, but with Lamb's 
selections from the Dramatic Loots, many of thorn un* 
known names to the majority of modern renders ; and we 
see at once what a bound English poetry has made ; we 
see that a new spring-time of power and purpose in poet- 
ical thought has opened ; new and original forms have 
sprung to life of poetical grandeur, seriousness, and mag- 
nificence. From the poor and rude play-houses, with their 
troops of actors, most of them profligate and disreputable, 
their coarse excitements, their buffoonery, license, and taste 
for the monstrous and horrible — denounced not without 
reason as corrupters of public morals, preached against at 
Paul's Cross, expelled the city by the Corporation, classed 
by the law with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
and patronized by the great and unscrupulous nobles in 
defiance of it — there hurst forth suddenly a new poetry, 
which with its reality, depth, sweetness and nobleness took 
the world captive. The poetical ideas and aspirations of 
the Englishmen of the time had found at last adequate in- 
terpreters, and their own national and unrivalled expression. 
And in this great movement Spenser was the harbin- 
ger and announcing sign. But he was only the harbinger. 
What ho did was to reveal to English ears as it never had 
been revealed before, at least, since the days of Chaucer, 
the sweet music, the refined graces Urn inexhaustible ver- 
satility of the English tongue. But his own efforts were 
in a different direction from that profound and insatiable 
seeking after the real, in thought and character, in repre- 
sentation and expression, which made Shakespere so great, 
and his brethren great in proportion as they approached 
him. Spenser's genius continued to the end under the in- 
fluences which were so powerful when it first unfolded it- 
self. To the last it allied itself, in form at least, with the 
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artificial. To tlie last it moved in a world which wan not 
real, which never had existed, which, any how, was only a 
world of memory and sentiment, lie never threw him- 
self frankly on human life as it is; he always viewed it 
through a veil of mist which greatly altered its true col- 
ours, and often distorted its proportions. And thus while 
more than any one he prepared the instruments ami the 
path for the great triumph, he himself missed the true field 
for the highest exercise of poetic, power ; he missed tho 
highest honours of that in which he led the way. 

Yet, curiously enough, it seems as if, early in his career, 
he was affected by the strong stream which drew Shako- 
spere. Among tho compositions of Ida first period, be- 
sides The Shepherd 1 s Calendar , arc Nine Comedies — clear- 
ly real plays, which his friend Gabriel Harvey praised with 
enthusiasm. As early as 1579 Sponsor had laid before 
Gabriel Harvey, for his judgment and advice, a portion of 
the Faerie Queene in some shape or another, and these 
nine comedies. Ho was standing at the parting of the 
ways. The allegory, with all its tempting associations and 
machinery, with its ingenuities and pictures, and bound- 
less license to vagueness and to fancy, was on one side ; 
and on the other, the drama, with its prima fade and su- 
perficially prosaic aspects, arid its kinship to what was cus- 
tomary and commonplace and unromantic in human life. 
Of the nine comedies composed on the model of those of 
Ariosto and Machiavelli and other Italians, every trace hm 
perished. But this was Gabriel Harvey’s opinion of tho 
respective value of the two specimens of work submitted 
to him, and this was his counsel to their author. In April, 
1580, he thus writes to Sponsor: 

“In good faith I had once again nigh forgotten your Fmm 
Queene; howbeit, by good chance, 1 have now sent her home at fch® 
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hint neither in better or worse ease than l found her, And must you 
of necessity have my judgment of her indeed? To ho plain, T am 
void of all judgment, if your A "me ( whereunto in imitation 
of Herodotus, you give tho namoH of tlm Nino Muhoh (and in one 
man’s fancy not unworthily), como not nearer Ariosto’s comedies, 
either for the fineness of plausible elocution, or the rareness of poet- 
ical invention, than that EU'hh Queen, doth to his Orlando b'uriom^ 
which notwithstanding you will needs seem to emulate and hope to 
overgo, an you tlatly professed yourself in one of your last letters. 

<{ Resides that you know, it hath been the usual practice of the most 
exquisite and odd wits in all nations, and speeially in Italy, rather to 
show, and advance themselves that way than any other: as, namely, 
those three notorious discoursing heads Ribiena, Machiavel, and Are- 
tino did (to let Rembo and Ariosto pass) with the great admiration, 
and wonderment of the whole country: being indeed reputed mutch* 
able in all points, bot h for conceit of w it. and eloquent deciphering of 
matters, either with Aristophanes and Menander in Creek, or with 
Plautus and Terence in Latin, or with any other in any other tongue* 
But I will not stand greatly with you in your own matters. If so ho 
the Faerie Quvene ho fairer in your eye than tho Niue Muses, and 
Hobgoblin run away with the garland from Apollo* mark what I say, 
and yet I will not say that l thought, but there is an end for this 
once, and fare you well, til! Cod or some good angel put you in a bet- 
tor mind.” 

It 1 b plain on which .suit's Spenser's own judgment in- 
ch nod. He had probably written tho comedies, as ho had 
written English hexameters, out of deference to others, or 
to try his hand. But the current of his own secret 
thoughts, those thoughts, with their ideals and aims, which 
toll a man what he is made for, and whore his power lies, 
set another way. The Faerie Qutrne was “ fairer in Ids 
eye than tho Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin did run away 
with tho garland from Apollo.” What Gabriel Harvey 
prayed for as tho u better mind” did not come. And wu 
cannot repine at a decision which gave us, in the ahagxt 
which it took at last, the allegory of the Faerie Qumm* 
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But the Faerie Queene r though already planned and pen 
haps begun, belongs to tho last ten years of the century, 
to the season of fulfilment, not of promise, to tho blossom- 
ing, not to the opening bud. Tho new hopes for poetry 
which Spenser brought were given in a work, which the 
Faerie Queene has eclipsed and almost obscured, as the 
sun puts out tho morning star. Yet that winch marked a 
turning-point in the history of our poetry, was the book 
which came out, timidly and anonymously, in the end of 
1579, or the beginning of 1580, under the borrowed title 
of the Shepherd's Calendar , a name familiar in those days 
as that of an early medley of astrology and homely re- 
ceipts from time to time reprinted, which was the Moore’s 
or ZadkiePs almanac of the time. It was not published 
ostensibly by Spenser himself, though it is inscribed to 
Philip Sidney in a copy of verses signed with Spenser’s 
masking name of Immerito. The avowed responsibility 
for it might have been inconvenient for a young man 
pushing his fortune among the cross currents of Eliza- 
beth’s court. But it was given to the world by a friend 
of the author’s, signing himself E. 1C, now identified with 
Spenser’s fellow-student at Pembroke, Edward Kirko, who 
dedicates it in a long, critical epistle of some interest to 
the author’s friend, Gabriel Harvey, and, after the fashion 
of some of tho Italian books of poetry, accompanies it with 
a gloss, explaining words, and to a certain extent, allusions. 
Two things are remarkable in Kirke’s epistle. One is the 
confidence with which ho announces the yet unrecognized 
excellence of u this one new poet,” whom he is not afraid 
to put side by side with “ that good old poet,” Chaucer, 
the “ loadstar of our language.” The other point is the 
absolute reliance which be places on the powers of the 
English language, handled by one who has discerned its 
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genius, and in not afraid to use its wealth. “ In my opin- 
ion, it in ono praise of many that are due to thin poet, that 
he hath laboured to restore, as to their rightful heritage, 
such good and natural English words as have been long 
time out of use, or almost clean disherited, which is the 
only cause, that our mother-tongue, which truly of itself is 
both full enough for prose, and stately enough for verse, 
hath long time been counted most bare and barren of 
both.” The friends, Kirke and Harvey, were not wrong 
in their estimate of the importance of Spenser's work. 
The “ new poet,” as he came to be customarily called, had 
really made one of those distinct stops in his art, which 
answer to discoveries and inventions in other spheres of 
human interest — steps which make all behind them seem 
obsolete and mistaken. There was much in the new po- 
etry which was immature and imperfect, not a little that 
was fantastic and affected. But it wits the first adequate 
effort of reviving English poetry. 

The Shepherd's (Mmdar consists of twelve composi- 
tions, with no other internal connexion than that they are 
assigned respectively to the twelve months of the year. 
They are all different in subject, metre, character, and ex- 
cellence. They arc called J&ghgum, according to the 
whimsical derivation adopted from the Italians of the 
word which the classical writers call Eclogues : "jfCglogai f 
as it were aty&v or ulyovfy mv \6ym ; that in, Uoathcrd*» 
Tales.” The hook is in its form an imitation of that high- 
ly artificial kind of poetry which the later Italians of the 
Kemussanec had copied from Virgil, as Virgil had copied 
it from the Sicilian and Alexandrian 'Greeks, and to which 
had been given the name of Bucolic or Pastoral Petrarch, 
in imitation of Virgil, had written Latin Bucolics, m he 
had written a Latin Epic, his Africa. He was followed in 
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the next century by Bapt-ista Mantuanus (1448—1 51 ti), the 
“old Mantuan,” of Ilolofernes in Lores Labours Lost , 
whose Latin “Eglogues” became a favourite school-book in 
England, and who was imitated by a writer who passed for 
a poet in the time of Henry VII 1., Alexander Barclay. In 
the hands of the Sicilians, pastoral poetry may have been 
an attempt at idealizing country life almost as genuine as 
some of Wordsworth’s poems; but it soon ceased to be 
that, and in Alexandrian hands it took its place among the 
recognized departments of classic and literary copying, in 
which Virgil found and used it. But a further step had 
been made since Virgil had adopted it as an instrument of 
his genius. In the hands of Mantuan and Barclay it was 
a vehicle for general moralizing, and in particular for se- 
vere satire on women and the clergy. And Virgil, though 
he may himself speak under the names of Tityrns and Me- 
naleas, and lament Julius (hesar as Daphnis, did not conceive 
of the Roman world as peopled by Hocks and sheep-cotes, 
or its emperors and chiefs, its poets, senators and ladies, 
as shepherds and shepherdesses, of higher or lower degree. 
But in Spenser’s time, partly through undue reference to 
what was supposed to be Italian taste, partly owing to the 
tardiness of national culture, and because the poetic im- 
pulses had not yet gained power to force their way through 
the embarrassment and awkwardness which accompany re- 
viving art— -the world was turned, for the purposes of the 
poetry of civil life, into a pastoral scene. Poetical inven- 
tion was held to consist in imagining an environment, a set 
of outward circurn stances, as unlike m possible to the fa- 
miliar realities of actual life and employment, in which the 
primary affections and passions had their play. A fantas- 
tic basis, varying according to the conventions of the fash- 
ion, was held essential for the representation of the ideal. 
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Masquerade and hyperbole were the stage and scenery on 
which the poet’s sweetness, or tenderness, or strength was 
to he put forth. The masquerade, when his subject be- 
longed to peace, was one of shepherds: when it was one 
of war and adventure, it was a masquerade of knight-er- 
rantry. But a masquerade was necessary, if he was to raise 
his composition above the vulgarities and trivialities of the 
street, the fireside, the camp, or even the court; if he was 
to give it the dignity, the ornament, the. unexpected re- 
sults, the brightness and colour which 'belong to poetry. 
The fashion had the sanction of the brilliant author of 
the Arcadia , the “Oourtier, Soldier, Scholar,” who was tho 
u mould of form,” and whose judgment was law to all 
men of letters in the. middle years of Elizabeth, tho all- 
accomplished Philip Sidney. Spenser submitted to this 
fashion from first to last* When he ventured on a consid- 
erable poetical enterprise, ho spoke his thoughts, not in his 
own name, nor ns his contemporaries ten years Inter did, 
through the mouth of characters in a tragic, or comic dra- 
ma, hut through imaginary rustics, to whom everyone else 
in the world was a rustle, and lived among the sheep-folds, 
with a background of downs or vales or fields, and tho open 
sky above. IBs shepherds and goatherds hear the homely 
names of native English clowns, Diggoti Davie, Willye, and 
Piers; (!olin ( ’lout, adopted from Skelton, stands for Spen- 
ser himself ; Hobbinol, for Hahriel Harvey; < kiddie, per* 
Imps for Edward Kirke; names revived by Ambrose Phil- 
lips, and laughed at by Pope, when pastorals again came 
into vogue with the wits of Queen Anne. 1 With them 
are mingled classical ones like Menaleas, French ones from 
Marot, anagrams like Algrirul for Uriudnl, significant ones 

1 In the ( hmrdUm , No. 40, Compare Johnson 1 * Lift Ambnm 
Phillip®, 
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like Palinode, plain ones like Lattice, and romantic ones 
like Rosalind; and no incongruity seems to be found in 
matching a beautiful shepherdess named Dido with a <3 rent 
Shepherd called Lobbin, or, when the verse requires it, 
Lobb. And not merely the speakers in the dialogue are 
shepherds; every one is in their view a shepherd. Chaucer 
is the “god of shepherds,” and Orpheus is a— 

“Shepherd that did fetch his dame 
Prom Phitoe’s baleful bower withouten leave.” 

The “ fair Elisa” is the Queen of shepherds all ; her great 
father is Pan, the shepherds’ god ; and Anne Boleyn is 
Syrinx. It is not unnatural that when the* clergy are 
spoken of, as they arc in three of the poems, the figure 
should be kept up. But it is curious to find that the 
shepherds’ god, the great Pan, who stands in one connex- 
ion for Henry VIIL, should in another represent in sober 
earnest the Redeemer and Judge of the world. 1 

The poems framed in this grotesque sett ing are on many 
themes, and of various merit, and probably of different 
dates. Some are simply amatory effusions of an ordinary 
character, full of a lover’s despair and complaint. Tims* 
or four are translations or imitations; translations from 
Marot, imitations from Theocritus, Bion, or Virgil. Two 
of them contain fables told with great force and humour. 
The story of the Oak and the Briar, related, as ids friendly 
commentator Kirke says, “so lively and so feelingly, as if 
the thing wore set forth in some picture before our eyes,” 
for the warning of “disdainful younkers,” is n first-fruit, 
and promise of Spenser’s skill in vivid narrative. The fa- 
ble of the Fox and the Kid, a curious illustration of the 
popular discontent at the negligence of the clergy, and the 
1 Bheftherd'a Calendar, May, July, ami September, 
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popular suspicions about the arts of Roman intriguers, is 
told with groat spirit, and with mingled humour and pa- 
thos. There is, of course, a poem in honour of the great 
queen, who was the goddess of their idolatry to all the 
wits and all the learned of England, the “ faire Eliza,” and 
a compliment is paid to Leicester, 

a The worthy whom she lovoth best.,— 

That first the White Bear to the stake did bring.” 

Two of them are avowedly burlesque imitations of rus- 
tic dialect and banter, carried on with much spirit. One 
composition is a funeral tribute to some unknown lady ; 
another is a complaint of the neglect of poets by the great. 
In three of the /Kglogucs he comes on a more serious 
theme; they are vigorous satires on the loose living and 
greediness of clergy forgetful of their charge, with strong 
invectives against foreign corruption and against the wiles 
of the wolves and foxes of Rome, with frequent allusions 
to passing incidents in the guerilla war with the seminary 
priests, and with a warm eulogy on the faithfulness and 
wisdom of Archbishop Grin dal ; whose name is disguised 
as old Algriml, and with whom in his disgrace the poet is 
not afraid to confess deep sympathy. They are, in a po- 
etical form, part of that manifold and varied system of 
Puritan aggression on the established ecclesiastical order 
of England, winch went through the whole scale from the 
“Admonition to Parliament,” and the lectures of Cart- 
wright and Travers, to the libels of Martin Mar-prelate : a 
system of attack which, with all its injustice and violence, 
and with all its mischievous purposes, found but too much 
justification in the inefficiency and corruption of many 
both of the bishops and clergy, and in the rapacious and 
selfish policy of the government, forced to starve and crip- 
80 
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pie the public service, while great men and favourites built 
up their fortunes out of the prodigal indulgence of the 
Queen. 

The collection of poems is thus a very miscellaneous 
one, and cannot be said to be in its subjects inviting. The 
poet’s system of composition, also, has the disadvantage of 
being to a great degree unreal, forced, and unnatural. I )c- 
parting from the precedent of Virgil and the Italians, but 
perhaps copying the artificial Doric of the Alexandrians, 
he professes to make his language and style suitable to the 

ragged and rustical” rudeness of the shepherds whom he 
brings on the scene, by making it both archaic and pro- 
vincial. Ho found in Chaucer a store of forms and words 
sufficiently well known to be with a little help intelligible, 
and sufficiently out of common use to give the character 
of antiquity to a poetry which employed them. And from 
his sojourn in the North he is said to have imported a cer- 
tain number of local peculiarities which would seem unfa™ 
miliar and harsh in the South. Ilis editor’s apology for 
this use of “ ancient solemn words,” m both proper and 
as ornamental, is worth quoting; it is an early instance of 
what is supposed to be not yet common, a sense of pleas- 
ure in that wildness which we call picturesque. 

“And first for the words to speak: I grant they lx* something 
hard, and of moat men unused: yet English, and also used of most 
excellent Authors and most famous Roots, in whom, when as this 
our Poet hath been much travelled and throughly rend, how could 
it ho (as that worthy Orator said), but that 1 walking in the mm, 
although for other cause he walked, yet needs he moughi be huh* 
burnt;’ and having the sound of those ancient poets still ringing In 
his ears, he mought needs, in Hinging, hit out some of their times. 
But whether he uaeth them by such casualty and custom, or of set 
purpose and choice, as thinking them fittest for such rustical rude- 
ness of shepherds, either for that their rough sound would make hi« 
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rymos more ragged and rustical, or else because such old and obso- 
leto words are moat used of country folks, sure l think, and I think 
not amiss, that they bring great grace, and, as one would say, author- 
ity, to the verse. . . . Yet neither every where must old words ho 
stuffed in, nor the common Dialect and manner of speaking so cor- 
rupted thereby, that, as in old buildings, it Hoem disorderly and ruin- 
ous. But as in most exquisite pictures they use to blaze and por- 
trait not only tin' dainty lineaments of beauty, but, also round about 
it to shadow the, rude thickets and craggy cliffs, that by the base- 
ness of such parts, more excellency may accrue to the principal— -for 
ofttimes we find ourselves I know not how, singularly delighted with 
the show of such natural rudeness, and take great pleasure in that 
disorderly order:— even ho do these rough and harsh terms enlu- 
mine, and make more clearly to appear, the brightness of bravo and 
glorious words. Ho oftentimes a discord in music maketh a comely 
concordance.” 

But when allowance* is made for an odontic and some/ 
times pedantic phraseology, and for mannerisms to which 
the fashion of the age tempted him, such as the extrava- 
gant use of alliteration, or, ns they called it, “ hunting the 
letter,” the Shepherd'* Calendar is, for its time, of groat 
interest. 

Spenser’s force, and sustained poetical power, and singu- 
larly musical ear are conspicuous in this first essay of his 
genius. In the poets before him of this century, fragments 
and stanzas, and perhaps single pieces might ho found, 
which might be compared with his work. Fugitive pieces, 
chiefly amatory, meet us of real sprightliness, or grace, or 
tenderness. The stanzas which Back vi lie, afterwards Ford 
Buekhurst, contributed to the collection called the Mirror 
of Magistrate *. ,* arc marked with a pathetic majesty, a gen- 
uine sympathy for the precariousneHS of greatness, which 
seem a prelude to the Elizabethan drama. But these frag- 

1 First published in 1559, It wna a popular book, and was ofUn 
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ments were mostly felicitous efforts, which soon passed on 
into the ungainly, the uncouth, the obscure, or the gro- 
tesque. But in the Shepherd?* Calendar we have for the 
first time in the century, the swing, the command, the va- 
ried resources of the real poet, who is not driven by fail- 
ing language or thought into frigid or tumid absurdities. 
Spenser is master over himself and his instrument even 
when he uses it in a way which offends our taste. There 
are passages in the Shepherd's Calendar of poetical elo- 
quence, of refined vigour, and of musical and imaginative 
sweetness, such as the English language had never attained 
to since the days of him who was to the age of Spenser 
what Shakospere and Milton are to ours, the pattern and 
fount of poetry, Chaucer. Dryden is not afraid to class 
Spenser with Theocritus and Virgil, and to write that the 
Shepherd’s Calendar is not to he matched in any lan- 
guage . 1 And this was at once recognized. The author- 
ship of it, as has been said, was not formally acknowledged. 
Indeed, Mr. Collier remarks that seven years after its pub- 
lication, and after it had gone through three or four sepa- 
rate editions, it was praised by a contemporary poet, George 
Whetstone, himself a friend of Spenser’s, as the “ reputed 
work of Sir Philip Sidney.” But if it was officially a se- 
cret, it was an open secret, known to every one who eared 
to he well informed. It is possible that the free language 
used in it about ecclesiastical abuses was too much in sym- 
pathy with the growing fierceness and insolence of Puri- 
tan invective to be safely used by a poet who gave his 
name : and one of the reasons assigned for Burghley’s dis- 
like to Spenser is the praise bestowed in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar on Archbishop Grindal, then in deep disgrace 
for resisting the suppression of the puritan prophesyings* 
1 Dedication to Virgil 
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But anonymous m it was, it had been placed tmde.r Sid- 
ney’s protection ; and it was at once warmly welcomed. 
It is not often that in those remote days we get evidenee 
of the immediate effect of a book; but we have this evi- 
dence iri Spenser’s case. In this year, probably, after it 
was published, we find it spoken of by Philip Sidney, not 
without discriminating criticism, but as one of the few re- 
cent examples of poetry worthy to he named after Chaucer. 

“ T account the Mirror of Magistral?* meetly furnished of beauti- 
ful parts ; and in the Earl of Murrey's Lyrirn ninny things tasting of 
birth, and worthy of a noble mind. The JWwjtJtmVn Catmdor hath 
much poetry in ids Egloguo* : indeed worthy the reading if I he not 
deceived. That same framing of his style in an old rustic language 
I dare not allow, sith neither Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in bath*, 
nor Sana/ar in Italian, did affect it. Besides these do I not rmnnm* 
her to have seen but few (to speak boldly) printed that have jmetieid 
sinews in thorn.” 

Sidney’s patronage of the writer and general approval 
of the work doubtless had something to do with making 
Sponsor’s name known : but ho at once takes a place in 
contemporary judgment which no one else taken, till the 
next decade of the century. In 158(1, Wehhe published 
his IHhcoum of Entflwh Poe, trie . In this, the author of 
the Shepherd* x (lalaular is spoken of by the name giver* 

him by its Editor, E. K as the u new poet,” just as, 

earlier in the century, the Orlando Furhm> was styled the 
“ nuova poesia and his work is copiously used to supply 
examples and illustrations of the critic’s rules and observa- 
tions. VVehbe’s review of existing poetry was the most 
comprehensive yet attempted: but the place which he 
gives to the new poet, whose name was in men’s mouths, 
though, like the author of In Mmmmxtm , ho had not placed 
it on the title-page, was one quite apart 
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“ This place [to wear the Laurel] have I purposely reserved for 
one, who, if not only, yet in my judgment principally, deserveth the 
title of the Tightest English poet that ever I rend : that is, the author 
of the Shepherd's Calendar^ intituled to the worthy Gentleman Master 
Philip Sidney, whether it was Master Bp. or what rare scholar in Pem- 
broke Ilall soever, because himself ami his friends, for what respect 
I know not, would not reveal it, I force not greatly to set down. Sor- 
ry I am that I cannot find none other with whom I might couple him 
in this catalogue in Ids rare gift of poetry: although one there is, 
though now long since seriously occupied in graver studies, Master 
Gabriel ITarvcy, yet as he was once bis most special friend and fel- 
low poet, so because he hath taken such pains not only in his Latin 
poetry . . . but also to reform our English verse . . . therefore will 
I adventure to set them together as two of the rarest wits and learn- 
edeat masters of poetry in England.” 

Ho even ventured to compare him favourably with 
Virgil. 

u But now yet at the last hath England hatched up one poet of 
this sort, in my conscience comparable with the best in any respect : 
even Master Bp., author of the ShephinV® (Wrmfar, whose travail in 
that piece of English poetry l think verily is so commendable, as 
none of equal judgment can yield him less praise for his excellent 
skill and skilful excellency showed forth in the same than they would 
to either Theocritus or Virgil, whom in mine opinion, if the coarse- 
ness of our speech (l mean the course of custom which he would not 
infringe), had been no morn let unto him than their pure native 
tongues wore unto them, he would have, if it ought be, Hurpmmod 
them.” 

Tito courtly author of the Arte of Englkh Poeme, 1580, 
commonly cited as (bPutteuhwn, chume* him with Sidney. 
And from this time his name occurs in every enumeration 
of English poetical writers, till he appears, more than junti- 
fying this early appreciation of his genius, m Chaucer’** not 
unworthy successor, in the Faerie Qumm • Afterwards, 
as other successful poetry was written, ami the standards 
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of taste were multipliml, this first enthusiastic reception 
cooled down. In .1 muon the First's time, Spenser's use. 
of “old outworn words” is criticised us being no more 
“practical English” than (Taueer or Skelton: it. is not 
“courtly” enough. 1 The success of t he &hvphvrd'n Cal- 
endar had also, apparently, substantia! results, which some 
of lus friends thought, of with envy. They believed that 
it secured him high patronage, and opened to him a way 
to fortune. Poor Oabriel Harvey, writing in the year in 
which the tifit'/>hn*d'}i (lafvndar eame out, emit rusts his own 
loss favoured lot, and his ill -repaid poetical efforts, with 
Colin ( -lout's good luck. 

“ Rut ever and ever, methinks, your grant Paines, fCrtjttiti rrit prrtH, 
and our little ( ’aloes, AY* tu/r <jiur prmunt> make such a Imping and 
ringing in my head, that I have little joy to animate and encourage 
either you or him to go forward, unless ye might make account of 
some certain ordinary wages, or at the least wise have your meat and 
drink for your day’s works. As for myself, howsoever l have toyed 
and trifled heretofore, I tun now taught, and 1 trust t shall shortly 
loam (no remedy, I must of mere necessity give you over In the {data 
field), to employ my travail and time wholly or chiefly on those stud 
ion and practice* that carry, as they nay, meat In their mouth, having 
evermore their eye upon the Title, M /ww and their hand 

upon their halfpenny. For I pray now what ninth Mr. Puddle, alias 
you know who, in the tenth dEglogue of the aforesaid famous new 
Calendar. 

# # * * * * * 

“ * The dapper ditties, that I wont devise 

To food youths’ fancy and the Hocking fry, 

Delighten much : what ! the host for thy f 
They him the pleasure, l a *r lender urine, 
l beat the hush, the birds to them do fly. 

What good thereof to Puddle can arise! 1 

M But Master Colin Clout is not everybody, and albeit hl« old com- 


1 Bolton in Hnnfawoml, U. 24 U, 
ll* 
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panions, Master Caddie and Master Hobinoll, bo an little beholding to 
their mistress poetry as ever you wist: yet he, peradventuro, by the 
means of her special favour, and Rome personal privilege, may haply 
live by Dying Pelicans , and purchase great lands and lordships with 
the money which his Calendar and I) rearm have, and will afford 
him.” 


CHAPTER nr. 


fi TENSER IN IRELAND. 

ft 580.] 

In the first week of October, 1579, Spenser was at Leices- 
ter House, expecting “ next week " to be despatched on 
Leicester’^ service to France. Whether lie was sent or 
not, we do not know. Gabriel Harvey, writing at the end 
of the month, wagers that “ for all his saying, he will not 
be gone over sea, neither thin week nor the next” In 
one of the /Kgloguos (September) there are some lines 
which suggest, but do not necessarily imply, the experi- 
ence of an eye-witness of the state of religion in a Roman 
Catholic country. Rut we can have nothing but con- 
jecture whether at this time or any other Spenser was on 
the Continent The S *hepherttn Calendar was entered at 
Stationers 1 Hall, December 5, 1570. In April, 1580, as we 
know from one of his letters to Harvey, he was at West- 
minster. He speaks of the Shepherd's Calendar m pub- 
lished ; ho is contemplating the publication of other 
piocoft, and then “ he will in hand forthwith with his Faerie 
Queen* of which he had mmt Harvey a specimen. Ho 
speaks especially of his Dreams as a considerable work 

44 1 take best my Dtmm should com© forth alone, bring grown 
by mean* of the (How (running continually In manner of a Pnra» 
phrase) full m great as my Catmder, Therein be tome things ex- 
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cellcntly, and many things wittily discoursed of E. K., ami the pictures 
so singularly sot forth and portrayed, as if Miolmul Angelo were 
there, he could (I think) nor amend the host, nor reprehend the 
worst. I know you would like them passing well.’* 

It is remarkable that of a boolc so spoken of, as of the 
Nine Comedies , not a trace, as far us appears, is to he 
found. lie goes on to speak with much satisfaction of 
another composition, which was probably incorporated, 
like the llpithalamion Thames!# , in his later work. 

“Of my Sfmimata fiudldaM, and specially of the sundry A post-re* 
phes therein, addressed you know to whom, much more advisement 
he had, than so lightly to send them abroad : now list, trust me 
(though I do never very well) yet, in mine own fancy, 1 never did bet 
ter. Venhdmmn te mjuor whan: nunqmm wro amtyuarT 

He is plainly not dissatisfied with his success, and is 
looking forward to more. But no one in those days could 
live by poetry. Even scholars, in spite of university en- 
dowments, did not hope to live by their scholarship ; and 
the poet or man of letters only trusted that his work, by 
attracting the favour of the great, might open to him the 
door of advancement. Spenser was probably expecting 
to pusl| his fortunes in some public employment under 
the patronage of two such powerful favourites as Sidney 
and his uncle Leicester. Spenser’s heart was set on poe- 
try: but what leisure he might have for it would depend 
on the course his life might take. To have hung on Sid- 
ney’s protection, or gone with him as his secretary to the 
wars, to have been employed at homo or abroad in Ixaces- 
tor’s intrigues, to have stayed in London filling by Loiew* 
tor’s favour some government office, to have had his hab- 
its moulded and his thoughts affected by the brilliant and 
unscrupulous society of the court, or by the powerful and 
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daring minds which were fast thronging the political and 
literary scene — any of these contingencies might have 
given his poetical faculty a different direction; nay, might 
have even abridged its exercise or suppressed it. But his 
life was otherwise ordered. A, new opening presented 
itself. Ho had, ami he accepted, the chance of making 
his fortune another way. And to his new manner of life, 
with its peculiar conditions, may bo ascribed, not, indeed, 
the original idea of that which was to be his great work, 
but the circumstances under which the work was carried 
out, ami which not merely coloured it, but gave it some of 
its special and characteristic features. 

That which turned the course of his career, and exer- 
cised a decisive influence, certainly on its events and fate, 
probably also on the turn of his thoughts and the shape 
and moulding of his work, was his migration to Ireland, 
and his settlement there for the greater part of the re- 
maining eighteen years of his life. We know little more 
than the main facts of this change from the court and the 
growing intellectual activity of England, to the fierce and 
narrow interests of a cruel and unsuccessful struggle for 
colonization, in a country which was to England much 
what Algeria was to Franco some thirty years ago. Ire- 
land, always unquiet, had become a serious danger to 
Elizabeth’s Government. It was its “ bleeding ulcer.” 
Lord Essex’s great colonizing scheme, with bis unscrupu- 
lous severity, had failed. Bir Henry Bidney, wise, firm, 
and wishing to be just, had tried his hand as Deputy for 
the third time in the thankless charge of keeping order; 
he, too, after a short gleam of peace, had failed also. For 
two years Ireland had been left to the kxfal administra- 
tion, totally unable to heal its wounds, or cope with Its 
disorders. And now, the kingdom threatened to become 
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a vantage-ground to the foreign enemy. Tn November, 
1579, the Government turned their eyes on Arthur, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, a man of high character, and a soldier 
of distinction, lie, or they, seem to have hesitated ; or, 
rather, the hesitation was on both sides. He was not 
satisfied with many tilings in the policy of the Queen in 
England: his discontent had led him, strong Protestant, 
as he was, to coquet with Norfolk and the partisans of 
Mary Queen of Scots, when England was threatened with 
a French marriage ten years before. His name stands 
among the forty nobles on whom Mary’s friends counted. 1 
And on the other hand, Elizabeth did not like him or 
trust him. For some time she refused to employ him. 
At length, in the summer of 1580, he was appointed to 
fill that great place which had wrecked the reputation and 
broken the hearts of a succession of able and high-spirited 
servants of the English Crown, the place of Lord- Deputy 
in Ireland. He was a man who was interested in the, lit- 
erary enterprise of the time. In the midst of his public 
employment in Holland, he had been the friend and patron 
of George Gascoigne, who left a high reputation, for those 
days, as poet, wit, satirist, and critic. Lord Grey now took 
Spenser, the “new poet,” the friend of Philip Sidney, to 
Ireland as his Secretary. 

Spenser was not the only scholar and poet who about 
this time found public employment in Ireland, Names 
which appear in literary records, such as Warlords History 
of English Poetry, poets like Barnahy Oooge and Ludo- 
vic Bryskott, reappear as despatch- writers or agents in tins 
Irish State Papers. But one man came over to Ireland 
about the same time as Spenser, whose fortunes were a 
contrast to bis. Geoffrey Fenton was one of the iiutner- 
1 Froutta, x. 158. 
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ous translators of the time. lit* had dedicated Tragical 
Tales from the French and Italian to Lady Mary Sidney, 
Guevara’s Epistles from the Spanish to Lady Oxford, and 
a translation of Guicciardini to the Queen. About this 
time, he was recommended by his brother to Walsingham 
for foreign service; lie was soon after in Ireland: and in 
the summer of 1580 he was made Secretary to the Gov* 
eminent. He shortly became one of the most, important 
persons in the Irish administration. He corresponded 
confidentially and continually with Burghlcy and Walking 
ham. lie had his eye on tin* proceedings of Deputies and 
Presidents, and reported freely their misdoings or their 
unpopularity. His letters form a considerable part of the 
Irish Papers. Ho became a powerful and successful pub- 
lic servant. He became Sir Geoffrey Fenton ; he kept his 
high place for his life; he obtained grants and lands; and 
ho was commemorated as a great personage in a pompous 
monument in Bt. Patrick’s Cathedral. This kind of suc- 
cess was not to bo Spenser’s. 

Lord (drey of Wilton was a man in whom his friends 
saw a high and heroic spirit, lie was a statesman in 
whose motives and actions Ids religion had a dominant 
influence: and his religion — ho is called by the vague 
name of Puritan— was one which combined a strong and 
doubtless genuine zeal for the truth of ( -hristian doctrine 
and for purity of morals, with the deepest and deadliest 
hatred of what ho held to he their natural enemy, the 
Antichrist of Rome. The M good Lord Urey,” he was, 
if we believe his secretary, writing many y tsars after this 
time, and when he was dead, “ most gentle, affable, loving, 
and temperate ; always known to be a most just, sincere, 
godly, and right noble man, far from sternness, far from 
unrighteousness.” But the infelicity of his times bore 
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hardly upon him, and Spenser admits, what is known 
otherwise., that he left a terrible name behind him. Ho 
was certainly a man of severe and unshrinking sense of 
duty, and like many great Englishmen of the time, so res- 
olute in carrying it out to the end, that it reached, when 
he thought in necessary, to the point of ferocity. Nat- 
urally, he had enemies, who did not spare his fame; and 
Spenser, who came to admire and reverence him, had to 
lament deeply that “that good lord was blotted with the 
namo of a bloody man," one who “regarded not the life 
of the queen’s subjects no more than dogs, and had wasted 
and consumed all, so as now she had nothing almost left, 
but to reign in their ashes." 

Lord Grey was sent over at a moment of the utmost 
confusion and danger. In July, 1579, Drury wrote to 
Burghley to stand firmly to the helm, for “ that a great 
storm was at hand." The South of Ireland was in fierce 
rebellion, under the Earl of Desmond and Dr. Nicolas 
Sanders, who was acting under the commission of the 
Pope, and promising the assistance of the King of Spain ; 
and a band of Spanish and Italian adventurers, unauthor- 
ized, but not uneounteimneed by their Government, like 
Drake in the Indies, had landed with arms and stores, and 
had fortified a port at Smerwiek, on the south - western 
coast of Kerry, The North was deep in treason, restless, 
and threatening to strike. Bound Dublin itself, the great 
Irish Lords of the Pule, under Lord Bultinglas*, in the 
summer of 1580, had broken into open insurrection, and 
were holding out a hand to the rebel* of the South, The 
English garrison, indeed, small as they were, could not 
only hold their own against the ill armed and undis- 
ciplined Irish hands, but could inflict terrible chastisement 
on the insurgents. The native feuds were turned to ac- 
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count ; Butlers were set to destroy tlielr natural enemies, 
the Geraldines; and the Earl of Ormond, their head, was 
appointed General in Munster, to execute English ven- 
geance and his own on the lands and people of his rival 
Desmond. But the English chiefs were not strong enough 
to put down the revolt. “ The conspiracy throughout Ire- 
land,” wrote Lord Grey, “is bo general, that without a 
main force it will not be appeased. There an*, cold service 
and unsound dealing generally.” On the 1 2th of August, 
1580, Lord Grey landed, amid a universal wreck of order, 
of law, of mercy, of industry ; and among his counsellors 
and subordinates, the only remedy thought of was that of 
remorseless and increasing severity. 

It can hardly he doubted that Spenser must have come 
over with him. It. is likely that where he went his Sec- 
retary would accompany him. Ami if ho, Spenser must 
soon have become acquainted with some of the scenes and 
necessities of Irish life. Within three weeks after Lord 
Grey’s landing, he and those with him were present at the 
disaster of Glenmalure, a rocky defile near Wicklow, where 
the rebels enticed the English captains into a position in 
which an ambuscade had been prepared, after the manner 
of Red Indians in the last century, and of South African 
savages now, and where, in spite of Lord Grey’s courage,. 
u which could not have been bettered by Hercules,” a bloody 
defeat was inflicted on his troops, and a number of dis- 
tinguished officers were cut oil. But Spenser was soon to 
see a still more terrible example of this ruthless warfare. 
It was necessary, above all things, to destroy the Spanish 
fort at Smorwiek, in order to prevent the rebellion being 
fed from abroad: and in November, 1580, Lord Grey in 
person undertook the work. The incidents of this tragedy 

have been fully recorded, and they formed at the time a 
£ 
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heavy charge against Lord Grey's humanity, and even h{ H 
honour. In thin instance Sponsor must almost certainly 
have been on the spot. Years afterwards, in his View of 
the Stale of Ireland , ho describes and vindicates Lord 
Grey's proceedings ; and he does so, “ being," as he writes, 
“as near them as any." Ami we have Lord Grey's own 
despatch to Queen Elizabeth, containing a full report of 
the tragical business. Wo have no means of knowing how 
Lord Grey employed Spenser, or whether he composed his 
own despatches. Hut from Spenser's position, the Secre- 
tary, if lie had not some hand in the following vivid and 
forcible account of the taking of Smorwiek, 1 must prob- 
ably have been cognizant of it; though there are some 
slight differences in the despatch, and in the account which 
Spenser himself wrote afterwards in his pamphlet on Irish 
Affairs. 

After describing the proposal of the garrison for a par- 
ley, Lord Grey proceeds— 

“There was presently stmt unto me one Alexandra, their camp 
master; he told rue that certain Spaniards and Italians were there 
arrived upon fair speeches and great promises, which altogether vatu 
and false they found ; and that it was no part of their intent to 
molest or take, any government from your Majesty; for proof, that 
they were ready to depart as they came and deliver into my hands 
the fort. Mine answer was, that for that I jawemni their people to 
stand of two nations, Italian and Spanish, l would give no answer 
unless a Spaniard was likewise by. He presently went and returned 
with a Spanish captain. I then told tins Spaniard that I knew their 
nation to have an absolute prince, one that was In good league and 
amity with your Majesty, which made me to marvel! that any of hit* 
people should be found associate with them that went about to main- 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574—1686. Mr. H, 0. Ham- 
ilton’s Pref. p. ixxvdxxiii. Nov. Pi, 1600. 
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,in rebels against you. . . . And biking it that it could not in* his 
tig’s will, l wan to know by whom nml for what cause they were 
nt. His reply whh that tho king ha<i not sent thorn, hut that one 
>hn Martinez do Rieahli, (iovernor for tho lung at Hitboa, had will 
l him to lovy a band and repair with it to St. Andrew* (Santander), 
id there to be directed by thin their colonel here, whom he follow- 
1 an a blind man, not knowing whither. The other avouched that 
oy were all Bent by the Pope for the defence of the ( Jhir. 
y answer wan, that I would not greatly have marvelled if men he 
g commanded hy natural ami absolute princes did sometimes take 
hand wrong actions; hut that men, and that of account as some 
them made show of, should be ramisl into unjust, desperate, and 
eked actions, by one that neither from Uod or man tumid claim 
y princely power or empire, hut (was) indeed a detestable shave- 
tg, tins right Antichrist and general ambitious tyrant over all right 
ineipalities, and patron of the this l could not hut 

(»atly rest in wonder. Their fault therefore far to he aggravated 
r the vilimess of their commander ; and that at my hands no eon* 
tlou or composition they were to expert, other than they should 
rider me the' fort, and yield their selves to my will for life or death, 
ith this answer he departed; after which there was one or two 
arses to and fro more, to have gotten a certainty for some of their 
e«: but finding that it would not be, the colonel himself about 
UHetting came forth and requested respite with surcease of arms 
l the next morning, and then he would give a resolute answer, 
“Rinding that to he but a gain of time to them, and a loss of the 
tne for myself, I definitely answered I would not grant it, and 
before presently either that he took my off it or else return and 
vould fail to my business, fie then embraced my knees simply 
tting himself to my mercy, only he prayed that for that night he 
ght abide In the fort, and that in the morning all should be put 
>o my hands. I asked hostages for the performance* ; they were 
urn. Morning came ; l presented my companies in battle before 
* fort, the colonel comes forth with ten or twelve of Ids chief gem 
men, trailing their ensigns rolled up, and presented them unto me 
di their lives and the fort. I sent straight certain gentlemen in, 
sec their weapons and armour kid down, and to guard the muni* 
n and victual there left for spoil Then I put in certain bands. 
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who straight foil to execution. There wore* nix hundred skin. 
Munition and victual great store: though much wanted through the 
disorder of the soldier, which in that fury could not he helped. 
Those that I gave lift* unto, 1 have bestowed upon the captains and 
gentlemen whose service hath well deserved. . . . Of the six hundred 
slain, four hundred were us gallant and goodly personages as of any 
(soldiers) I ever beheld. Ho hath it pleased the Lord of Hosts to 
deliver your enemies into your Highnesses’ hand, and so too as one 
only excepted, not one of yours is either lost or hurt.” 

Another account adds to this Unit “the Irish men and 
women were hanged, with an Englishman who had served 
Dr. Handers, and two others whose arms and logs were 
broken for torture.” 

Such scenes as those of Glenmulure and Hmerwiek, ter- 
rible as they were, it might have been any one’s lot to wit- 
ness who lived himself in presence of the atrocious war- 
fare of those cruel days, in which the ordinary exaspera- 
tion of combatants was made more savage and unforgiving 
by religious hatred, and by tin* license which religious ha- 
tred gave to irregular adventure and the sanguinary re- 
pression of it. They were not confined to Ireland. Two 
years later the Marquis do Santa ( Vuz treated in exactly 
the same fashion a band of French adventurers, some eigh- 
ty noblemen and gentlemen and two hundred soldiers, 
who were taken in an attempt on the Azores during a 
time of nominal peace between the crowns of France and 
Spain. In the Low Countries, and in the religious wars 
of France, it need not be said that even the u execution ” 
at Hmerwiek was continually outdone; and it is what the 
Spaniards would of course have done to Drake if they had 
caught him. Nor did the Spanish Government complain 
of this treatment of its subjects, who had no legal com- 
mission. 
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But the change of scene and life to Spenser was much 
more than merely the sight of a disastrous skirmish and 
a capitulation without quarter. He had passed to an en- 
tirely altered condition of social life ; he had passed from 
pleasant and merry England, with its comparative order 
and peace, its thriving homesteads and wealthy cities, its 
industry and magnificence — 

“ Eliza’s blessed field, 

That still with people, peace, and plenty flows — ” 

to a land, beautiful indeed, and alluring, but of which the 
only law was disorder, and the only rule failure. The 
Cambridge student, the follower of country life in Lanca- 
shire or Kent, the scholar discussing with Philip Sidney 
and corresponding with Gabriel Harvey about classical 
metres and English rimes ; the shepherd poet, Colin Clout, 
delicately fashioning his innocent pastorals, his love com- 
plaints, or his dexterous panegyrics or satires; the cour- 
tier, aspiring to shine in the train of Leicester before the 
eyes of the great queen — found himself transplanted into 
a wild and turbulent savagery, where the elements of civil 
society hardly existed, and which had the fatal power of 
drawing into its own evil and lawless ways the English who 
came into contact with it. Ireland had the name and the 
framework of a Christian realm. It had its hierarchy of 
officers in Church and State, its Parliament, its representa- 
tive of the Crown. It had its great earls and lords, with 
noble and romantic titles, its courts and councils and ad- 
ministration ; the Queen’s laws were there, and where they 
were acknowledged, which was not, however, everywhere, 
the English speech was current. But underneath this 
name and outside, all was coarse, and obstinately set against 
civilized order. There was nothing but the wreck and 
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clashing of disintegrated customs, tin* lawlessness of fierce 
and ignorant barbarian*, whom* own laws had boon de- 
stroyed, and who would recognize no other; tin* blombfemlft 
of rival septs; the ambitious ami deadly treacheries of ri- 
val nobles* oppressing all weaker than themselves* and main- 
taining in waste and idleness their crowds of brutal retain- 
era. In one tiling only was then* agreement, though not 
even in this was there union ; and that was in deep, im- 
placable hatred of their English masters. Ami with these 
English masters, too, amid their own jealousies and back- 
bitings and mischief making, their own hitter antipathies 
and chronic despair, there was only one point of agree- 
ment, and that was their deep scorn and loathing of the 
Irish. 

This is Irish dealing with Irish, in Munster, at this 
time : 

“Thel*>rd Roche kept it freeholder, who had eight plowlanda, pris- 
oner, and hand-locked him till he had surrendered seven plowlandu 
and a half, on agreement to keep the remaining plowland free; but 
when this was done, the Lord Roche extorted as many exactions from 
that half-plowland, as from any other half plowland in his country, 
. . „ And even the great men were under the same oppression from 
the greater: for the Karl of Desmond forcibly took away the Hone* 
sohai of Imokilly’a corn from his own land, though ho was one of the 
moat considerable gentlemen in Munster.” 1 

And this is English dealing with Irish : 

“Mr, Henry Hheffidd asks Lord Rurghfay’* interest with Rif George 
Oarew, to bo made his deputy at Leighlin, in place of Mr, IkgenaU, 
who met his death under the following circumstances : 

“ Mr. Bagenall, after ho lmd bought the barony of Odrone of Rir 
George Oarew, could not bo contented to let the Kavnnnghs enjoy 
such lands as old Sir Eater Oarew, young Rir Peter, and last, Rir 


1 Oox, Hist, of Ireland, 864. 




‘Jeorge worn content that they should have, hut threatened to kill 
hem wherever he could meet them. Ah it in now fallen out, about 
he hint of November, one Henry Heron, Mr. Bagcnuirn brother-m- 
aw, having iont four kine, milking that bin quarrel, he bring aceom* 
>anied with divers others to the number of twenty or thereabout#, by 
he procurement of hi# hrother-iudaw, went to the house of Mortagh 
)ge, a man seventy year# old, the chief of the Kavanngha, with their 
word# drawn : which the old man weeing, for fear of hi# life, nought 

0 go into the wood#, hut whh taken and brought before Mr, Heron, 
vho charged him that hi# won had taken the cowh. The old man 
utBwerod that he could pay tor them. Mr. Heron would not he cem- 
ented, hut hade hi# men kill him, he desiring to be brought for trial 
,t the HCSHionH. Further, the morrow after they went again into the 
rood*, and there they found another old man, a servant of Mortagh 
)go, and likewise killed him, Mr, Heron Haying that it wan because 
ie would not con fens the cowh. 

“On thcHe murder#, the won# of the old man laid an ambush for 
i!r, Bagenali ; who, following them more upon will than with dtoere- 
ion, fell into their hands, ami was slain with thirteen more. Ho 
uid #i x teem wounds above hi* girdle, and one of hi# legs cut off, ami 
tin tongue drawn out of hi# mouth and slit. There in not one man 

1 welling in all thin country that was Hir <1 cargo Cnrew’s, hut every 
nan fled, and left the whole country wash* ; and ho 1 fear me it will 
ontimte, now the deadly feud In ho great between them.*’ 1 

Something like this 1ms boon occasionally aeon in our 
olotues towards the native race* ; hut there it never reach- 
<1 the same height of unrestrained and frankly justified 
ndulgence, The English oflleialrt and nettlera know well 
nough that the only thought of the native Irish was to 
estoro their abolished custom*, to recover their confiscated 
arnln, to nnwiahlish the crippled power of their chiefs; 
hay knew that for Huh insurrection w im over ready, and 
hat treachery would shrink from nothing. And to meet 
b, the English on the spot— all hut a few who were do- 
ounced m unpractical mmtmumtaliatii for favouring an ir~ 
1 Irish Paper*, March *Jtf, 1687. 
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reconcilable foe— could t !i ink of no wny of enforcing order 
except by a wholesale use of the sword and the gallows. 
They could find m> means of restoring peace except turn- 
ing the rich land into a wilderness, and routing out hy 
famine those whom the soldier or the hangman hie! nc>t 
overtaken. u No governor shall do any good here," wrote 
an English observer in 15HI, “except he show himself a 
Tamerlane." 

In a general amtmit, even contemporary, such statement* 
might suggest a violent suspicion of exaggeration, Wc 
possess the? imams of testing it. The Irish State Papers of 
the time contain tin* ample reports and letters, from day to 
day, of the energetic and resolute Englishmen employed in 
council or in the field men of business like Sir William 
Pelham, Sir Henry Wallop, Edward Waterhouse, and Herd* 
froy Fenton ; — daring and brilliant officers like Sir William 
Drury, Sir Nicolas Malby, Sir Warhnm St. la ger, Sir John 
Norroys, and John Zoueh. These papers are the tuutia ol 
Mr. FroudoV terrible chapters on the Memtinmt rebellion, 
and their substance in abstract or abridgment is easily ac- 
cessible in the printed calendar* of the Record t Hfice, They 
show that from first to last, in principle and practice, if] 
council and in act, the Tamerlane system was believed in, 
and carried out without a trace of remor*e or *|ue»tiou m 
to its morality. 44 If hell were open, ami all the evil spirit! 
were abroad," writes Walsinglmm's correspondent, Andrew 
Trollope, who talked about Tamerlane, 4 * they could novel 
be worse than these Irish rogues— rather dog*, and worm 
than dogs, for dogs do but after their kind, and they do 
generate from all humanity," There is hut one way <>j 
dealing with wild dogs or wolves; and accordingly ihi 
English chiefs insisted that this w a* the wny to deal wit! 
the Irish. The state of Ireland, write# one, 11 i* like an old 
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cloak often before patched, wherein h now matin ho great 
a gash that all the world doth know that thorn in no nmi- 
oily hut to make a now/ 1 Huh moans, in the language of 
another, “ tlmt there is no way to dmmt these people but 
by the edge of the sword, and to plant better in their 
place, or rather, let them rut one another' a throat*.” 
These were no idle words, livery page of these paper* 
eon tain* some memorandum of execution and destruction. 
The progress of a Deputy, or the President of a province, 
through the country in always accompanied with it a tale 
of Imagines. There is sometimes a toueh of the gro* 
tempie. “At Kilkenny," writes Sir W. Drury, “the jail 
being full, we canned sessions immediately to begin. Thir- 
ty ’»ix persona were executed, among which some good 
ones— two for treason, n hlaekamoor, and two witches by 
natural law, for that we found no law to try them by in 
this realm." It is like the account of Home unusual kind 
of game in a successful hag, “ If taking of cows, and 
killing of kerne ami ehurle* hail been worth advertising, n 
writes Lord Urey to the Queen, “ I would have had every 
day to have troubled your Highness," Yet la»rd Urey 
protests in the same letter tlmt he has never taken the life 
of any, however evil, who submitted. At the end of the 
Desmond outbreak, the chiefs in the different provinces 
send in their tale of death. Ormond complains of the 
false reports of his “ slackness in but killing three men," 
whereas the number was more than 3000; anil ho sends 
in his “brief note" of his contribution to the slaughter, 
“ 008 persons of quality, besides 8000 or 4000 others, and 
158 slain since his discharge." The end was that, m on© 
of the chief actors writes, Hir Warh&m St Leger, “Munster 
is nearly unpeopled by the murders done by the rebels, 
and the killings by the soldiers ; 80,000 dead of famine 
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in half a year, besides numbers that are hanged and killed. 
The realm,” he adds u wan never in greater danger, nr in 
like misery.” But in the murderous work itself there was 
not much danger. 44 Our wars'" write* Sir Henry Wallop, 
in the height of the struggle, 44 are but like fox hunting.” 
And when the English Government remonstrate* against 
this system of massacre, the Lord Deputy w rites bark that 
“ho sorrows that pity for the wicked ami evil should he 
enchanted into her Majesty.” 

And of this dreadful policy, involving, as the price of 
the extinction of Desmond's rebellion, the absolute desola- 
tion of the South and West of Ireland, Lord Grey came to 
bo the deliberate and unfaltering champion. His admin- 
istration lasted only two years, and in spite of Ids natural 
kindness of temper, which we need not doubt, it was, from 
the supposed necessities of his position, and the unwaver- 
ing consent of all English opinions round him, n rule of 
extermination. No scruple ever crossed his mind, except 
that he had not been sufficiently uncompromising in put- 
ting first the religious aspect of the quarrel. 44 tf Elizabeth 
had allowed him,” writes Mr. Fronde, 44 he would have now 
made a Mahommudan conquest of the whole island, and 
offered the Irish the alternative of the Gospel or the 
sword.” With the terrible sincerity of a Puritan, he re- 
proached himself that he had allowed even the Queen's 
commands to come before the 41 one article of looking to 
God’s dear service.” 44 1 confess my sin,” he wrote to 
Walsingham, 44 1 have followed man too much,” and ho 
saw why his efforts had been in vain. 11 Baal's prophets 
and councillors shall prevail I see it is ho. I mm it is 
just. I see it past help. I rest despaired.” Ilia policy 
of blood and devastation, breaking the neck of I Desmond's 
rebellion, but failing to put an end to it, became at length 
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more than the home Government could bear; and with, 
mutual dissatisfaction he was recalled before his work was 
done. Among the documents relating to his explanations 
with the English Government, is one of which this is the 
abstract: u Declaration (Dec. 1583), by Arthur, Lord Grey 
of Wilton, to the Queen, showing the state of Ireland when 
he was appointed Deputy, with the services of his govern- 
ment, and the plight he left it in. 1485 chief men and 
gentlemen slain, not accounting those of meaner sort, nor 
yet executions by law, and killing of churles, which, were 
innumerable.” 

This was the world into which Spenser was abruptly 
thrown, and in which he was henceforward to have his 
home. He first became acquainted with it as Lord Grey’s 
Secretary in the Munster war. He himself in later days, 
with ample experience and knowledge, reviewed the whole 
of this dreadful history, its policy, its necessities, its re- 
sults : and no more instructive document has come down 
to us from those times. But his description of the way 
in which the plan of extermination was carried out in 
Munster before his eyes may fittingly form a supplement 
to the language on the spot of those responsible for it. 

“Eudoz. But what, then, shall be the conclusion of this war ? . . . 

11 Iren. The end will I assure me be very short and much sooner 
than can be, in so great a trouble, as it seemeth, hoped for, although 
there should none of them fall by the sword nor be slain by the sol- 
dier : yet thus being kept from manurance and their cattle from run- 
ning abroad, by this hard restraint they would quickly consume them- 
selves, and devour one another. The proof whereof I saw sufficient- 
ly exampled in these late wars of Munster ; for notwithstanding that 
the same was a most rich and plentiful country, full of corn and cat- 
tle that you would have thought they should have been able to stand 
long, yet ere one year and a half they were brought to such wretch- 
edness as that any stony heart would have rued the same. Out of 
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every corner of the wood® and glynncs they came emcpiug forth ujk*^ 
their hands, for thetr legs could not hear them ; they looked like limits 
omies of death, they spake like ghosts crying out of their grave* ; ihtyy 
did oat the dead carrions, happy where they could find them, yea uu<^ 
one another soon after, insomuch that the very carcases they *p»m^ 
not to scrape out of their graves; and if they found a plot of wate^ 
cresses or shamrocks, there they flocked a* to a feast fur a time, y< vf; 
not able long to continue there withal; that in a short space the*^ 
were none almost left, and a most populous and plentiful country 
suddenly left void of man ant! beast ; yet sum in all that war thm> 0 
perished not many by the sword, hut all by the extremity of fiuuiu 0 
which they themselves had wrought." 

It is hardly surprising that Lon! < trey's Secretary should 
share the opinions and the findings of his master anti pa- 
tron. Certainly in his company and service, Spenser learn- 
ed to look upon Ireland and the Irish with the impatience 
and loathing which filled most Englishmen ; and it must 
be added with the same greedy eyes. In this new atmon- 
phere, in which his life was henceforth spent, amici the 
daily talk of ravage and death, the daily scramble for the 
spoils of rebels and traitors, the daily alarms of treachery 
and insurrection, a man naturally learns hardness, Endnr 
Spenser’s imaginative richness, and poetic delicacy of feel- 
ing, there appeared two features. Them was n shrewd 
sense of the practical side of things; and them was n full 
share of that sternness of temper which belonged to the 
time. Ho came to Ireland for no romantic purpose; ho 
came to make bis fortune as well ns he could ; and he ac- 
cepted the conditions of the place and scene, and entered 
at once into the game of adventure and gain which was 
the natural one for all English comers, and of which tho 
prizes were lucrative offices and forfeited manors and ab- 
beys. And in the native population and native interests, 
he saw nothing but what called forth not merely anlipa- 
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thy, but deep moral condemnation. It was not merely 
that the Irish were ignorant, thriftless, filthy, debased, and 
loathsome in their pitiable misery and despair : it was that 
in his view, justice, truth, honesty had utterly perished 
v among them, and therefore were not due to them. Of any 
other side to the picture he, like other good Englishmen, 
was entirely unconscious : he saw only on all sides of him 
the empire of barbarism and misrule which valiant and 
godly Englishmen were fighting to vanquish and destroy 
— fighting against apparent but not real odds. And all 
this was aggravated by the stiff adherence of the Irish to 
their old religion. Spenser came over with the common 
opinion of Protestant Englishmen, that they had at least 
in England the pure and undoubted religion of the Bible : 
and in Ireland, he found himself face to face with the 
very superstition in its lowest forms which he had so hated 
in England. He left it plotting in England ; he found it 
in armed rebellion in Ireland. Like Lord Grey, he saw in 
Popery the root of all the mischiefs of Ireland ; and his 
sense of true religion, as well as his convictions of right, 
conspired to recommend to him Lord Grey’s pitiless gov- 
ernment. The opinion was everywhere — it was undisputed 
and unexamined — that a policy of force, direct or indirect, 
was the natural and right way of reducing diverging re- 
ligions to submission and uniformity : that religious dis- 
agreement ought as a matter of principle to be subdued 
by violence of one degree or another. All wise and good 
men thought so ; all statesmen and rulers acted so. Spenser 
found in Ireland a state of things which seemed to make 
this doctrine the simplest dictate of common sense. 

In August, 1582, Lord Grey left Ireland. He had 
accepted his office with the utmost reluctance, from the 
known want of agreement between the Queen and himself 
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as to policy. lie had executed it In a way which great- 
ly displeased the home Government And he gave it up, 
with his special work, the extinction of Desmond’s rebel- 
lion, still unaccomplished. In spilt' of the thousands slain, 
and a province made a desert, Desmond was still at large 
and dangerous. Lord Grey had been ruthlessly severe, 
and yet not successful. For months there had been an 
interchange of angry letters between him and the Govern- 
ment. Burghley, he complains to Walsinglmm, was 
heavy against him.” The Queen and Burghley wanted 
order restored, but did not like either the expense of war, 
or the responsibility before other governments for the 
severity which their agents on the spot judged necessary. 
Knowing that he did not please, he had begun to solicit 
his recall before ho had been a year in Ireland; and at 
length he was recalled, not to receive thanks, but to meet 
a strict, if not hostile, inquiry into his administration. Be- 
sides what had been on the surface of his proceedings to 
dissatisfy the Queen, there had been, as in the ease of ev- 
ery Deputy, a continued underground stream of backbit- 
ing and insinuation going home against him. Spenser did 
not forget this, when in the Faerie Qttrem he shadowed 
forth Lord Grey’s career in the adventures of Arthegid, the 
great Knight of Justice, met on his return home from his 
triumphs by the hags, Envy and Detraction, and the bray 
ing of tho hundred tongues of the Blatant Beast. Irish 
lords and partisans, calling themselves loyal, when they 
could not get what they wanted, or when he threatened 
them for their insincerity or insolence, at once wrote to 
England. His English colleagues, civil and military, were 
Ms natural rivals or enemies, ever on the watch to «py out 
and report, if necessary, to misrepresent, what was ques- 
tionable or unfortunate in his proceedings. Permanent 
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officials like Archbishop Adam Loftus the Chancellor, or 
Treasurer Wallop, or Secretary Fenton, knew more than 
he did; they corresponded directly with the ministers; 
they knew that they were expected to keep a strict watch 
on his expenditure ; and they had no scruple to send home 
complaints against him behind his back, as they did against 
one another. A secretary in Dublin like Geoffrey Fenton 
is described as a moth in the garment of every Deputy. 
Grey himself complains of the underhand work; he can- 
not prevent “backbiters’ report:” he has found of late 
“ very suspicious dealing amongst all his best esteemed as- 
sociates ;” he “ dislikes not to be informed of the charges 
against him.” In fact, they were accusing him of one of 
the gravest sins of which a Deputy could be guilty ; they 
were writing home that he was lavishing the forfeited 
estates among his favourites, under pretence of rewarding 
service, to the great loss and permanent damage of her 
Majesty’s revenue; and they were forwarding plans for 
commissions to distribute these estates, of which the Dep- 
uty should not be a member. 

He had the common fate of those who accepted great 
responsibilities under the Queen. He was expected to do 
very hard tasks with insufficient means, and to receive 
more blame where he failed than thanks where he suc- 
ceeded. He had every one, English and Irish, against him 
in Ireland, and no one for him in England. He was driven 
to violence because he wanted strength ; he took liberties 
with forfeitures belonging to the Queen because he had no 
other means of rewarding public services. It is not easy 
to feel much sympathy for a man who, brave and public- 
spirited as he was, could think of no remedy for the mis- 
eries of Ireland but wholesale bloodshed. Yet, compared 
with the resident officials who caballed against him, and 
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who got rich on those miseries, the Wallops and Fentons 
of the Irish Council, this stern Puritan, so remorseless in 
what he believed to bo his duty to his Queen and his 
faith, stands out as an honest and faithful public servant 
of a Government which seemed hardly to know its own 
mind, which vacillated between indulgence and severity, 
and which hampered its officers by contradictory policies, 
ignorant of their difficulties, and incapable of controlling 
the supplies for a costly and wasteful war. Lord Urey’s 
strong hand, though incapable of reaching the real causes 
of Irish evils, undoubtedly saved the. country at a moment 
of serious peril, and once more taught, lawless Geraldines, 
and Eustaces, and Burkes the terrible lesson of English 
power. The work which he had half done in crushing 
Desmond was soon finished by Desmond’s hereditary ri- 
val, Ormond; and under the milder, but not more popu- 
lar, rule of his successor, the proud and irritable Sir John 
Perrot, Ireland had for a few years the peace which con- 
sisted in the absence of a definite rebellion, till Tyrone be- 
gan to stir in 1595, and Perrot went back a disgraced man, 
to die a prisoner in the Tower. 

Lord Grey left behind him unappeasable animosities, 
and returned to meet jealous rivals anti an ill satisfied mis- 
tress. But he had left behind one whose admiration and 
reverence he had won, and who was not afraid to take 
care of his reputation. Whether Spenser went back with 
his patron or not in 1582, he was from henceforth mainly 
resident in Ireland. Lord Grey’s administration, and the 
principles on which it had been carried on, had made n 
deep impression on Spenser’s mind. His first ideal hud 
been Philip Sidney, the attractive and all - accomplished 
gentleman— 

* “The President 

Of noblesse ami of ehevalrie/ 1 — 
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and to the end the pastoral Colin Clout, for he ever re- 
tained his first poetic name, was faithful to his ideal. 
But in the stern Proconsul, under whom he had become 
hardened into a keen and resolute colonist, he had come 
in contact with a new type of character ; a governor, un- 
der the sense of duty, doing the roughest of work in the 
roughest of ways. In Lord Grey, he had this character, 
not as he might read of it in books, but acting out its 
qualities in present life, amid the unexpected emergencies, 
the desperate alternatives, the calls for instant decision, 
the pressing necessities and the anxious hazards, of a 
course full of uncertainty and peril. He had before his 
eyes, day by day, fearless, unshrinking determination, in a 
hateful and most unpromising task. He believed that he 
saw a living example of strength, manliness, and noble- 
ness ; of unsparing and unswerving zeal for order and re- 
ligion, and good government; of single-hearted devotion 
to truth and right, and to the Queen. Lord Grey grew at 
last, in the poet’s imagination, into the image and repre- 
sentative of perfect and masculine justice. When Spenser 
began to enshrine in a great allegory his ideas of human 
life and character, Lord Grey supplied the moral features, 
and almost the name, of one of its chief heroes. Spenser 
did more than embody his memory in poetical allegories. 
In Spenser’s View of the present State of Ireland, written 
some years after Lord Grey’s death, he gives his mature, 
and then, at any rate, disinterested approbation of Lord 
Grey’s administration, and his opinion of the causes of its 
failure. He kindles into indignation when “ most untimely 
and maliciously, those evil tongues backbite and slander the 
sacred ashes of that most just and honourable personage, 
whose least virtue, of many most excellent, which abounded 
in his heroical spirit, they were never able to aspire unto.” 

JF 4* 
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Lord Grey’s patronage had brought Spenser into the 
public, service; perhaps that pat rounds the patronage of 
a man who had powerful enemies was the cause that 
Spenser’s preferments after Lord Grey’s recall, were on .so 
moderate a scale. The notices which we glean from in- 
direct sources about Spensers employment in Ireland are 
meagre enough, but they are distinct. They show him as 
a subordinate public servant, of no great account, hut yet, 
like other public, servants in Ireland, profiting, in his de- 
gree, by the opportunities of the time. In the spring fol- 
lowing Lord Grey’s arrival (March 22 , 15HI ), Spenser was 
appointed Clerk of Decree* and Recognizances in the Irish 
Court of Chancery, retaining his place as Secretary to the 
Lord-Deputy, in which character his signature sometimes 
appears in the Irish Records, certifying State documents 
sent to England, This office is said by Fuller to have 
been a “lucrative” one. In the same year he received 
a lease of the Abbey and Manor of Knniacorthy, in the 
County of Wexford. Erimseorthy was an important post 
in the network of English garrisons, on one of the roads 
from Dublin to the South, He held it but for a short 
time. It was transferred by him to a citizen of Wexford, 
Richard Hynot, an agent, apparently, of the powerful Sir 
Henry Wallop, the Treasurer; and it was soon after trans- 
ferred by Synot to his patron, an official who secured to 
himself a large share of the spoils of I Desmond's rebellion. 
Farther, Spenser’* name appears, in a lint of persons (Jan 
uary, 1582), among whom Lord (trey had distributed Home 
of the forfeited property of the rebels— a lint sent home 
by him in answer to charges of waste and damage to the 
Queen’s revenue, busily urged against him in Ireland by 
men like Wallop and Fenton, and roadily listened to by 
English ministers like Burghley, who complained that Ire* 
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land was a “ gulf of consuming treasure.” The grant was 
mostly to persons active in service, among others one to 
Wallop himself; and a certain number of smaller value 
to persons of Lord Grey’s own household. There, among 
yeomen ushers, gentlemen ushers, gentlemen serving the 
Lord-Deputy, and Welshmen and Irishmen with uncouth 
names, to whom small gratifications had been allotted out 
of the spoil, we read — “ the lease of a house in Dublin be- 
longing to [Lord] Baltinglas for six years to come to Ed- 
mund Spenser, one of the Lord-Deputy’s Secretaries, val- 
ued at 5Z.” . . . “ of a 4 custodiam ’ of John Eustace’s [one 
of Baltinglas’ family] land of the Newland to Edmund 
Spenser, one of the Lord-Deputy’s Secretaries.” In July, 
1586, when every one was full of the project for “plant- 
ing” Munster, he was still in Dublin, for he addresses 
from thence a sonnet to Gabriel Harvey. In March, 158-|, 
we find the following, in a list of officers on the establish- 
ment of the province of Munster, which the government 
was endeavouring to colonize from the west of England: 
“Lodovick Briskett, clerk to the council (at 20 1, per an- 
num), 13£. 65. 8 d. (this is exercised by one Spenser, as dep- 
uty for the said Briskett, to whom (i. e ., Briskett) it was 
granted by patent 6 Nov. 25 Eliz. (1583).” ( Carew MSS.) 
Bryskett was a man much employed in Irish business. He 
had been Clerk to the Irish Council, had been a correspond- 
ent of Burghley and Walsingham, and had aspired to he 
Secretary of State when Fenton obtained the poet : possi- 
bly in disappointment, he had retired, with an office which 
he exercised by deputy, to his lands in Wexford. He was 
a poet, and a friend of Spenser’s : and it may have been 
by his interest with the dispensers of patronage, that “ one 
Spenser,” who had been his deputy, succeeded to his office. 

In this position Spenser was brought into communica- 



turn with the powerful English chiefs on the ( *ouncil of 
Mounter, ami also with the leading men among the Under 
takers, as they were failed, among whom more than half a 
million of acres of the eseheated and desc date lands of the 
fallen Desmond were to he tlivhled, on eondithm of eaeh 
Undertaker settling on his estate a proportionate number 
of English gentlemen, yeomen, artisans and labourers with 
their families, who were to bring the ruined prminee into 
order and cultivation. The President and \ tee President 
of the Council were the two Nortvys, John and Thomas, 
two of the most gallant of a gallant family. The project 
for the planting of Munster had been originally started be 
fore the rebellion, in 1 a ON. It had been one of the causes 
of the rebellion; but now that Desmond was fallen, it was 
revived. It had been received in England with favour and 
hope. Men of inlluenee and enterprise, Sir < 'hmtnphcr 
Hatton, Walsinglmm, Walter Ralegh, had embarked in it; 
and the government had made an appeal to the English 
country gentlemen to take advantage of thin new opening 
for their younger sons, and to send if nun over at the head 
of colonies from the families of their tenants and depend - 
ants, to occupy a rich and beautiful land on easy terms of 
rent. In the Western Counties, north and south, the up 
peal had awakened interest. In the list of Undertaken* 
arc found Cheshire and Iaiueashire names ■■"•Stanley, Elect* 
wood, Molymmx ; and a still larger number for Somerset* 
Devon, and Dorset — Poplmm, Rogers, Coles, Ralegh, Chtul* 
leigh, Champcrnown. The plan of settlement was care- 
fully and methodically traced out. The province was sur- 
veyed as well as it could be under great difficult!***. Maps 
were made which Lord Burghley annotated, “ Seigniories” 
were created of varying size, Pi, (KM), 8000, 0000, 4000 
acres, with corresponding obligations m to the number 
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and class of farms and inhabitants in each. Legal science 
in England was to protect titles by lengthy patents hucl 
leases ; administrative watchfulness and firmness were to 
secure them in Ireland. Privileges of trade were granted to 
the Undertakers : they were even allowed to transport coin, 
out of England to Ireland : and a long respite was granted 
them before the Crown was to claim its rents. Strict rules 
were laid down to keep the native Irish out of the English, 
lands and from intermarrying with the English families. 
In this partition, Seigniories were distributed by the Under- 
takers among themselves with the free carelessness of men. 
dividing the spoil. The great people, like Hatton and 
Ralegh, were to have their two or three Seigniories : the 
County of Cork, with its nineteen Seigniories, is assigned to 
the gentlemen undertakers from Somersetshire. The plan 
was an ambitious and tempting one. But difficulties soon 
arose. The gentlemen undertakers were not in a hurry 
to leave England, even on a visit to their desolate and 
dangerous seigniories in Munster. The “planting” did 
not thrive. The Irish were inexhaustible in raising legal 
obstacles and in giving practical annoyance. Claims and 
titles were hard to discover or to extinguish. Even the 
very attainted and escheated lands were challenged by vir- 
tue of settlements made before the attainders. The result 
was that a certain number of Irish estates were added to 
the possessions of a certain number of English families. 
But Munster was not planted. Burghley’s policy, and 
Walsingham’s resolution, and Ralegh’s daring inventive- 
ness were alike baffled by the conditions of a problem 
harder than the peopling of America or the conquest of 
India. Munster could not be made English. After all its 
desolation, it reverted in the main to its Irish possessors. 

Of all the schemes and efforts which accompanied the 



attempt, and the records of whirl* fill the Irish State pis 
pm of thorn* yearn, Spenser w m the near and dune spec 
tutor. Ho wan in Dublin and on the spot, m Clerk of th 
Council of Munster. And he had become fieipminted, pei 
haps, by this time, had formed a friendship, with Waite 
Ralegh, one of the most active men in Irish bushiest 
whose influence was rising wherever he was beeomhij 
known. Most of the knowledge which Spenser thu 
gathered, and of the impressions whieh a praetiea! hand 
ling of Irish affairs had left on him, was embodied in hi 
interesting work, written several years Inter — A View oj 
Ike present State of Ireland. Hut his eonnexhm will 
Munster not unnaturally brought him also an neeemduri o 
fortune. When Ralegh and the u Somersetshire men’ 
wore dividing among them the County of Cork, the Clerl 
of the Council was remembered by some of his friends 
He was admitted among tin* Undertakers. His name up 
pears in the list, among great statesmen and captains wit! 
their seignories of 12,000 acres, as holding a grant o 
Borno 8000. It was the manor and ensile of Kileolman, i 
ruined house of the Desmonds, under the U alien Hi tin, I 
appears to have been first assigned to another person. 
But it canto at last into Spenser’s hands, prolmhly it 
1580 ; and henceforward this was his abode and his home 

Kileolman Castle was near the high-road Iwtwetm Mai 
low and Limerick, about three miles from Butternut ant 
Dono.railc, in a plain at the foot of the bit western fnlli 
of the Galtec range, watered by a stream now railed tin 
Awbeg, but which he celebrates under the name of tie 
Mulla. In Spmmerb time it was probably mirrmmded wit! 
woods. The earlier writers describe it as a pleasant ab®4< 

1 Carcw MSB, Calendar, 1 887, p. 449, Of. Iriah fapw ; Qm&far 

1687, p. 809,450. 
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with fine views, and so Spenser celebrated its natural beau- 
ties. The more recent accounts are not so favourable. 
“ Kilcolman,” says the writer in Murray’s Handbook, “ is 
a small peel tower, with cramped and dark rooms, a form 
which every gentleman’s house assumed in turbulent times. 
It is situated on the margin of a small lake, and, it must 
be confessed, overlooking an extremely dreary tract of 
country.” It was in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
wild country to the north, half forest, half bog, the wood 
and hill of Aharlo, or Arlo, as Spenser writes it, which was 
the refuge and the “great fastness” of the Desmond re- 
bellion. It was amid such scenes, amid such occupations, 
in such society and companionship, that the poet of the 
Faerie Queene accomplished as much of his work as was 
given him to do. In one of his later poems, he thus con- 
trasts the peace of England with his own home : 

“ No wayling there nor wretchednesse is heard, 

No bloodie issues nor no leprosies, 

No griesly famine, nor no raging sweard, 

No nightly bordrags [= border ravage], nor no hue and cries ; 
The shepheards there abroad may safely lie, 

On hills and downes, withouten dread or daunger : 

No ravenous wolves the good mans hope destroy, 

Nor outlawes fell affray the forest raunger.” 



CHAPTER IV, 


THK FAKIUK H I KKKK— HX WOT f 1 4 ft?, 

( lfiK(MMU).| 

Thk Faerie Queen# in heard of very early in Spenser's lit- 
entry course, We know that in the beginning of I5N0, 
the year in which Spenser went to Ireland, something un- 
der that title had t mm already begun and submitted to Ua 
briel Harvey V judgment ; amt that* among other literary 
projects, Spenser was intending; to proceed with it. Hut 
beyond the mere name, we know nothing, at thi* tittle, of 
Spenser's proposed Faerie Querne, Harvey's eriticisMA 
on it tell us nothing of its general plan or its mimlwru. 
Whether the first sketch had been decided upon, whether 
the new Htanxn, Spenser's original creation, and it* pwiilinr 
beauty and instrument, had yet been invented by him, 
while he had been trying experiments in metre in the 
Shepherd n * Calendar, we have no means of determining. 
But he took the idea with him to Ireland ; mid in Ireland 
be pursued it and carried it out 

The first authentic account which wo Intro of the com* 
position of the Fame Qtmm is in it pamphlet written 
by Spenser's friend and prtHlcetutsor in the nervine of the 
Council of Munster, Ludowiek Brjikott, anti imwrilwal to 
Lord Grey of Wilton : a JMmmrm of (M ml Life, pub! tail- 
ed in 1600. Ho deacribet a mating of frietidi at Id* cok* 
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tage near Dublin, and a conversation that took place on 
tbe “ ethical ” part of moral philosophy. The company 
consisted of some of the principal Englishmen employed 
in Irish affairs, men whose names occur continually in “tbe 
copious correspondence in the Rolls and at Lambeth.. 
There was Long, the Primate of Armagh ; there were Sir 
Robert Dillon, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and Dormer, the Queen’s Solicitor ; and there were sol- 
diers, like Thomas Norreys, then Vice-President of Mun- 
ster, under his brother, John Norreys; Sir Warham Seut- 
leger, on whom had fallen so much of the work in the 
South of Ireland, and who at last, like Thomas Norreys, 
fell in Tyrone’s rebellion ; Captain Christopher Carleil, 
Walsingham’s son-in-law, a man who had gained great 
distinction on land and sea, not only in Ireland, but in the 
Low Countries, in France, and at Carthagena and San Do- 
mingo; and Captain Nicholas Dawtry, the Seneschal of 
Clandeboy, in the troublesome Ulster country, afterwards 
“ Captain ” of Hampshire at the time of the Armada. It 
was a remarkable party. The date of this meeting must 
have been after the summer of 1584, at which time Long 
was made Primate, and before the beginning of 1588 , 
when Dawtry was in Hampshire. The extract is so curi- 
ous, as a picture of the intellectual and literary wants and 
efforts of the times, especially amid the disorders of Ire- 
land, and as a statement of Spenser’s purpose in his poem, 
that an extract from it deserves to be inserted, as it is given 
in Mr. Todd’s Life of Spenser, and repeated in that by Mr. 
Hales. 

“Herein do I greatly envie,” writes Bryskett, “ the happiness of 
the Italians, who have in their mother-tongue late writers that have, 
with a singular easie method taught all that Plato and Aristotle have 
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confusedly or obscurely l**ft written. Of which, some I have begun 
to mule with no small delight ; n* Alexander IVentomim, Gin. !l:ip- 
tiflto Oirahli, ami (iuaww>; uH three having written upon tin* Kilttck 
part of Morall Philosophic both exactly and per/qtieuounlv, And 
would God that Homo of our count rimen would *hrw tlumMelve* m 
wol affected to tho good of their countrie (whereof nm* principal! anti 
most important part ccmstsleth in tin* itmlructiug men to vert. nr), as 
to net downe in Rnglish the precept * of th«»*e part i of Morall Philos 
ophlo, whereby our youth might, without spending eu much time an 
then learning of those other language* require, speedily enter into the 
right course of vert tarns lift*. 

“In tho menne while I must struggle with those ht Hikes vvhieh I 
vnderstand and content mv * lie to plod upon them, in hop** that tied 
(who knoweth the mmvt enesse of my desire) will he pleased to open 
my viuierstanding, ho an I mnv reape that profit of my reading, which 
I trauell for. Yet in there « t/mtlrman in thm «*»w /niny, whom I have 
had often a purpose to intrente, that as his tic sure might seme him, 
ho would vouchsafe to hjmmhI some time with me to instruct me m 
some hard points which 1 cannot of myselfe vmlerutaml ; hmmmf him 
to be not oneltf perftrt in the (berk Umymjmt ah** vent writ read in Phi* 
lmophi(\ both mtmtll and natural!, NYuerthelesa such is my hiwitftth 
noss, an I muter yet durst open my mouth to disclose lids my desire 
unto him, though I have not wanted some harming thereunto from 
himaelfe. For of loue and k indues to me, hr mnmrmjrd me /*»#«/ mih- 
mm to follow tho reading of thr Umke tamjm\aml offered me hm help? 
to make me mdemtami U, Hut now that m good an opportunity k 
offered vnto me, to Hatisiie in mum* mirt my desire ; l thlnke J whmild 
commit a great fault, not to mymdfe alone, hut to all this company, if 
I should not enter my request thus f« rrc, iw to mow him to sjamd 
this time which wo have now destined to familiar discourse and 
oonuorsation, in declaring unto m the great benetlto which men **h- 
taine by tho knowledge of Momll Philosophic, and in making m to 
know what tho same is, what ho the part a thereof, whereby vertuest 
aro to bo distinguished from vices ; and finally, that he will be pleased 
to run oner in such order as he shall thinkt* good, such ami so many 
principles and rules thereof, m shall seme not only for my better in- 
struction, but also for tho contentment ami satisfaction of you al. 
For I nothing doubt, but that euery one of you will be glad to he*** 
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so profitable a discourse and thinbe the time very wel spent wher- 
in so excellent a knowledge shal be reuealed unto you, from which 
euery one may be assured to gather some fruit as wel as myselfe. 

“ Therefore (said I), turning myselfe to M. Spenser, It is you, sir, to 
whom it pertaineth to shew yourselfe courteous now unto vs all and 
to make vs all beholding unto you for the pleasure and profit which 
we shall gather from your speeches, if you shall vouchsafe to open 
unto vs the goodly cabinet, in which this excellent treasure of vertues 
lieth locked up from the vulgar sort. And thereof in the behalfe of 
all as for myselfe, I do most earnestly intreate you not to say vs nay. 
Vnto which wordes of mine euery man applauding most with like 
words of request, and the rest with gesture and countenances ex- 
pressing as much, M. Spenser answered in this maner : 

“ e Though it may seeme hard for me, to refuse the request made by 
you all, whom euery one alone, I should for many respects be willing 
to gratifie ; yet as the case standeth, I doubt not but with the con- 
sent of the most part of you, I shall be excused at this time of this 
taske which would be laid vpon me ; for sure I am, that it is not vn- 
knowne vnto you, that I haue alreedy vndertaken a work tending to 
the same effect, which is in Jieroical verse under the title of Faerie 
Queene to represent all the moral vertues, assigning to euery vertue 
a Knight to be the patron and defender of the same, in whose actions 
and feates of arms and chiualry the operations of that vertue, where- 
of he is the protector, are to be expressed, and the vices and unruly 
appetites that oppose themselves against the same, to be beaten down 
and ouercome. Which work, as I have already well entred into , if 
God shall please to spare me life that I may finish it according to 
my mind, your wish ( M \ BrysJcett) will be in some sort accomplished, 
though perhaps not so effectually as you could desire. And the same 
may very well seme for my excuse, if at this time I craue to be for- 
borne in this your request, since any discourse, that I might make 
thus on the sudden in such a subject would be but simple, and little 
to your satisfactions. For it would require good aduisement and 
premeditation for any man to vndertake the declaration of these 
points that you have proposed, containing in effect the Ethicke part 
of Morall Philosophic. Whereof since I haue taken in hand to dis- 
course at large in my poeme before spoken, I hope the expectation 
of that work may serue to free me at this time from speaking in that 
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matter, notwithstanding your motion ami alt your in treaties, Hut f 
will tell you how I thinke by himselfo ho may very well excuse my 
speech, and yet satisfie nil you in thin matter. I bane scene (as he 
knoweth) a translation matte by himselfe out of the Italian tongue of 
a dialogue comprehending all the Kthiek part of Moral DhiWnphy 
written by one of those three he formerly mentioned, and that is by 
Qiraldi trader the titles of a Dialogue of t’iuil life, If it please him 
to bring uh forth that translation to be here read aratetg vs, nr oth- 
erwise to deliuer to us, as his memory may acrue him, the contents 
of the same; he shal (I warrant you) snttefte you all at the fnl, and 
himselfe wil haue no cause but to thinke the time well spent in r« 
uiewing his labors, espeeially in the company of so many his friends, 
who may thereby reape much profit, and the translation happily fare 
the better by some mending it may reeelne in the penning, m all 
writings else may do by the often examination of the same, Neither 
let it trouble him that I m turne ouer to him tigaine the U*ko he 
wold haue put me to; for it falleth out tit for him to ve rifle the prim 
oipall of all this Apologia, ©mm now made for himself#? • because there 
by it will appeare that he hath not withdraw no humwlfe from aenttee 
of the state to Hue Idle or wholly prelate to himselfe, but hath spent 
some time in doing that which may greatly lumefU others, and hath 
fronted not & little to the bettering of his owno mind, and increasing 
of his knowledge ; though he for modesty pretend much ignorance, 
and pleads want in wealth, much like some rich Iteggnrs, who either 
of custom, or for comitoufttien, go to bogge of others thornt things 
whereof they haue no want at home,* 

4< With this answer of M, Fprtmem it seemed that all the company 
were wel satisfied, for after some few speeches whereby they had 
shewed an extreme longing after his worke of the Fame 
whereof mme parcel# had Item fry name of them amir, they all began to 
presso me to produce my translation mentioned by M, Fj*'-mer that It 
might bo perused among them ; or eke that I should {m near an I 
could) deliuer unto them the contents of the same, supposing that 
my memory would not much fade me In a thing no studied ami mb 
visodly set downe in writing m a translation must be.** 

A poet at tliis time still had to justify hi* employ- 
ment by presenting himself in the character of a professed 
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teacher of morality, with a purpose as definite and formal* 
though with a different method, as the preacher in tlie 
pulpit. Even with this profession, he had to encounter 
many prejudices, and men of gravity and wisdom shook: 
their heads at what they thought his idle trifling. But if 
he wished to he counted respectable, and to separate him- 
self from the crowd of foolish or licentious rimers, lie 
must intend distinctly, not merely to interest, but to in- 
struct, by his new and deep conceits. It was under the 
influence of this persuasion that Spenser laid down the 
plan of the Faerie Queene. It was, so he proposed to 
himself, to be a work on moral, and, if time were giwen 
him, political philosophy, composed with as serious a di- 
dactic aim, as any treatise or sermon in prose. He deems 
it necessary to explain and excuse his work by claiming 
for it this design. He did not venture to send the Faerie 
Queene into the world without also telling the world its 
paoral meaning and bearing. He cannot trust it to tell 
its own story or suggest its real drift. In the letter to 
Sir W. Ralegh, accompanying the first portion of it, lie 
unfolds elaborately the sense of his allegory, as he ex- 
pounded it to his friends in Dublin. “ To some,” he says, 
“ I know this method will seem displeasant, which had 
rather have good discipline delivered plainly by way of 
precept, or sermoned at large, as they use, than thus cloud- 
ily enwrapped in allegorical devises.” He thought that 
Homer and Yirgil and Ariosto had thus written poetry, 
to teach the world moral virtue and political wisdom. 
He attempted to propitiate Lord Burghley, who hated 
him and his verses, by setting before him in a dedication 
sonnet, the true intent of his — 

“ Idle rimes ; 

The labour of lost time and wit unstaid ; 
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Yet if their t!of % p«*r sense he inly weighed, 

And the dim veil, with which from common view 
Their fairer part* are hid, aside he laid, 

Perhaps not vain they may appear to you.” 

In earlier and in later times, men do not apologise for 
being poets ; and Spenser himself wan deeeivetl in giving 
himself credit for this direct purpose to instruct, when he 
was really following the course marked out by his gem 
ius. But he only conformed to the curious utilitarian 
spirit which pervaded the literature of the time. Read- 
ers were supposed to look everywhere for a moral to be 
drawn, or a lesson to be inculcated, or some practical rules 
to bo avowedly and definitely deduced ; ami they could 
not yet take in the idea that the exercise of the specula* 
tivo and imaginative faculties may be its own end, and 
may have indirect influences and utilities even greater 
than if it was guided by a conscious intention to be edi- 
fying and instructive. 

The first great English poem of modern times, the first 
creation of English imaginative power since Chancer, and 
like Chaucer so thoroughly and ehaructormiieidly English, 
was not written in England, Whatever Spenser may have 
done to it before he left England with Lord Urey, and 
whatever portions of earlier composition may have been 
used and worked up into the poem ns it went on, the 
bulk of the Faerie Qtieme, as we have it* was composed 
in what to Spenser and his friends was almost n foreign 
land— in the conquered and desolated wastes of wild and 
barbarous Ireland, It is a feature of his work on which 
Spenser himself dwells. In the verses which usher in hit 
poem, addressed to the great men of KHxubotLfg court, ho 
presents his work to the Earl of Ormond, m 
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“ The wild fruit which salvage soil hath bred ; 

Which being through long wars left almost waste, 

With brutish barbarism is overspread — 

and in the same strain to Lord Grey, he speaks of his 
“ rude rimes, the which a rustic muse did weave, in salvage 
soil.” It is idle to speculate what difference of form the 
Faerie Queene might have received, if the design had been 
carried out in the peace of England and in the society of 
London. But it is certain that the scene of trouble and 
danger in which it grew up greatly affected it. This may 
possibly account, though it is questionable, for the loose- 
ness ^of texture, and the want of accuracy and finish which 
is sometimes to be seen in it. Spenser was a learned 
poet ; and his poem has the character of the work of a 
man of wide reading, but without books to verify or cor- 
rect It cannot be doubted that his life in Ireland added 
to the force and vividness with which Spenser wrote. In 
Ireland, he had before his eyes continually the dreary 
world which the poet of knight-errantry imagines. There 
men might in good truth travel long through wildernesses 
and “ great woods” given over to the outlaw and the 
ruffian. There the avenger of wrong need seldom want 
for perilous adventure and the occasion for quelling the 
oppressor. There the armed and unrelenting hand of 
right was but too truly the only substitute for law. There 
might be found in most certain and prosaic reality, the 
ambushes, the disguises, the treacheries, the deceits and 
temptations, even the supposed witchcrafts and enchant- 
ments, against which the fairy champions of the virtues 
have to be on their guard. In Ireland, Englishmen saw, 
or at any rate thought they saw, a universal conspiracy of 
fraud against righteousness, a universal battle going on be- 
tween error and religion, between justice and the most in- 
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sclent selfishness. They found then* every type of what 
wan cruel, brutal, loathsome. They saw everywhere men 
whoso business it was to betray and destroy, women whose 
business it was to tempt and ensnare and eorrrnpl. They 
thought that they saw too, in those who waged the </ueenN 
wars, all forms of manly and devoted gallantry, of noble 
generosity, of gentle strength, of knightly sweetness and 
courtesy. There were those, too, who failed in the hour 
of trial ; who were tin* victims of temptation or of the 
victorious strength of evil. Besides the open or amended 
traitors — the Desmonds, ami Kitdares, and (/Neales - 
there were the men who were entrapped ami overeome, and 
the men who disappointed hopes, and became recreants to 
their faith and loyalty ; like Sir William Stanley, who, 
after a brilliant career in Ireland, turned traitor ami apos- 
tate, and gave up Deventer and his Irish bauds to the 
King of Spain* 

The realities of the Irish wars ami of Irish social and 
political life gave a real subject, gave body and form to 
the allegory. There in actual flesh ami blood were ene- 
mies to be fought with by the good ami true. There in 
visible fact were the vices and falsehood*, whirl* Arthur 
and his companions were to quell and punish. There 
in living truth were tfanitfoy, ami Sunday, and Sanxjoy ; 
there were Orgoyth and Grantor fa, the witcheries of 
Acrada and Phmiria, the insolence of Britt mi and Cr tutor. 
And there, too, were real Knights of goodness and the 
Gospel — Grey, and Ormond, and Ralegh, the Norrey»es t 
StLeger, and Mai thy —on a real mission from <*h*rmrm*it 
noble realm to destroy the enemies of truth and virtue. 

The allegory bodies forth the trials whirl* beset the life , 
of man in all conditions and at nil times. But Bpmmer 
could never have seen in England such a strong and per- 
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feci imago of the allegory itself— with the wild wander- 
ings of its personages, its daily chances of buttle and dan- 
ger, its hairbreadth escapes, its strange encounters, its pre- 
vailing anarchy and violence, its normal absence of order 
and law* - its he had eontiuually and customarily before 
him in Ireland. 44 The eurse of <3od was so great/* writes 
John Hooker, a eon temporary, 44 and the land ho barren 
both of man ami beast, that whosoever did travel from one 
end to the other of all Munster, even from Waterford to 
Smerwiek, about, nix-score miles, be should not meet man, 
woman, or child, saving in cities or towns, nor yet see any 
beast, save, foxes, wolves, or other ravening boasts.” It is 
the desolation through which Spenser's knights pursue 
their solitary way, or join company as they cam Indeed, 
to rend the same writer s account., for instance, of Ralegh's 
adventures with the Irish chieftains, Ids challenges and 
single combats, Ids escapes at fords and woods, is like read- 
ing bits of the Faerie Queen e in prose. As Spenser chose 
to write of knight errantry, Ids picture of it, has doubtless 
gained in truth and strength by his very practical expe- 
rience of what such life as ho describes must he. The 
Faerie Qtteene might almost bo railed the Epic of the Eng- 
lish wars in Ireland under Elizabeth, as much as the Epic 
of English virtue and valour at the name period. 

At the Dublin meeting described by Bryskott, soma 
time later than lf>H4, Spenser had already “ well entered 
into” hi* work. In he came to England, bringing 

with him the first three books; and early in 1500, they 
were published. Spenser himself has told m the story of 
tins first appearance of the Faerie Queene, The person 
who discovered the extraordinary work of genius which 
whh growing up amid the turbulence and misery and de- 
spair of Ireland, and who once more brought its author 
0 $ 
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into the centre of English life* w m Walter Ralegh, Ralegh 
hrnl nerved through much of the Munster w«r. lie hiul 
shown in Ireland Home of the eharncteroUic ptautM of his 
nature, which made hitn nt once the gh»ry and shame uf 
English manhood. He hrnl begun to take n prominent 
place in tiny business in which he engaged, lie Imd 
shown his audacity, his m If reliance* hi» resource* and mune 
Higtm of that boundless hut prudent ambition which mark- 
ed Ida career. He had shown that freedom of longue* that 
rentlcHS and high reaching inventiveness, and that tenacity 
of opinion, which matin him a diiileult person for other* 
to work with, lake so many of the English enplane*, lie 
hated Ormond, anti saw in his feud with the IVamumht 
the real cmiws id the hopeless disorder of Munster. Hut 
also he incurred the displeasure and misjdrioii of Lord 
Grey, who orpmlly disliked the great Irish Chief* hut who 
mw in the “plot 1 * which Ralegh sent to Ittirgfdey for the 
pacification of Munster, aii adventurer* impracticable anti 
naif- necking scheme. ** I must In? plain/ 1 lie writes, M t 
like neither his carriage nor hi* company/ 1 Ralegh had 
been at Rtnerwiek : he had been in eotwttntit) of on** of 
the band* put in by lain! Grey to do the execution. On 
laird OreyV departure he imd liecotne one of the leading 
parsons among the undertaker* for the planting of Mun- 
ster* He hail secured for himself a large sham of the 
Desmond lands. In I5H7, an agreement among the un- 
dertaker* unsigned to Hir Walter Ralegh, Ida AMtciriiito* and 
tenant*, three seigniories of J *2,000 acres apiece, ami one 
of 6000, in Cork and Waterford, Hut before I.#t#rd OreyV 
departure Ralegh hint left I re hind, and luul found the true 
field for his ambition in the English court From ! t%m 
to 1689 he hail sham! with ladeester and Mutton, and 
afterwards with Essex, the apeeial favour of the 
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He had become Warden of the Stannaries and Captain of 
the Guard. He had undertaken the adventure of found- 
ing a new realm in America under the name of Virginia. 
He had obtained grants of monopolies, farms of wines, 
Babington’s forfeited estates. His own great ship, which 
he had built, the Ark Ralegh, had carried the flag of the 
High Admiral of England in the glorious but terrible sum-, 
mer of 1588. He joined in that tremendous sea -chase 
from Plymouth to the North Sea, when, as Spenser wrote 
to Lord Howard of Effingham — 

u Those huge castles of Castilian King, 

That vainly threatened kingdoms to displace, 

Like flying doves, ye did before you chase.” 

In the siffhmer of 1589, Ralegh had been busy, as men 
of the sea were then, half Queen’s servants, half bucca- 
neers, in gathering the abundant spoils to be found on the 
high seas; and he had been with Sir John Norreys and 
Sir Francis Drake in a bootless but not unprofitable expe- 
dition to Lisbon. On his return from the Portugal voyage 
his court fortunes underwent a change. Essex, who had 
long scorned “that knave Ralegh,” was in the ascendant. 
Ralegh found the Queen, for some reason or another, and 
reasons were not hard to find, offended and dangerous. 
He bent before the storm. In the end of the summer of 
1589, he was in Ireland, looking after his large seigniories, 
his lawsuits with the old proprietors, his castle at LismoTe, 
and his schemes for turning to account his woods for 
the manufacture of pipe staves for the French and Spanish 
wine trade. 

He visited Spenser, who was his neighbour, at Kilcol- 
man, and the visit led to important consequences. The 
record of it and of the events which followed is preserved 
23 
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in a curious poem of Spenser s written two or throe yearn 
later, and of much interest in regard to Spenser's personal 
history. Taking up the old pastoral form of the Shqt* 
herd's Calendar, with the familiar rustic names of the 
swains who figured in its dialogues ~~ Uohhiiml, C'uddie, 
Rosalind, and his own t’olin (’lout — he described, under 
the usual poetical disguise, the circumstances which once 
more took him hack from Ireland to the enurt. The eourt 
was tho place to which all persons wishing to push their 
way in the work l were attracted. It was not only the 
centre of all power, tin* source of favours and honours, tho 
seat of all that swayed the destiny of the nation. It wiih 
tho home of refinement, urn! wit, and cultivation ; the place 
whore eminence of all kinds was supposed to he collected, 
and to which all ambitions, literary m much us political, 
aspired. It was not only a royal court; it was also u 
groat dub. Spenser's poem shows us how he had aped 
there, and the impressions made on his mind by a closer 
view of tho persons and the ways of that awful and dux- 
ding scene, which exercised such a spell upon Englishmen, 
and which seemed to combine or concentrate in itself the 
glory and the goodness of heaven, and all the baseness and 
malignity of earth. The occasion deserved n full celebra* 
tion ; it was indeed a turning point in his life, for it led to 
tho publication of the Faerie Qntrtn\ and to the immediate 
and enthusiastic recognition by the Englishmen of the time 
of his unrivalled pre-eminence m a poet. In this poetical 
record, Colin Clout'd come home atjnin % containing in it 
history, criticism, satire, personal recollections, love pas- 
sages, we have the picture of his recollections of the flush 
and excitement of those months which saw the first ap- 
pearance of thei Faerie Qurntm . lit! describes the inter- 
ruption of his retired and, as he paints it, peaceful and 
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pastoral life in his Irish home, by the appearance of Ba- 
legh, the “ Shepherd of the Ocean,” from “ the main sea 
deep.” They may have been thrown together before. 
Both had been patronized by Leicester. Both had been 
together at Smerwick, and probably in other passages of 
the Munster war ; both had served under Lord Grey, Spen- 
ser’s master, though he had been no lover of Balegh. In 
their different degrees, Balegh with his two or three seign- 
iories of half a county, and Spenser with his more mod- 
est estate, they were embarked in the same enterprise, the 
plantation of Munster. But Balegh now appeared before 
Spenser in all the glory of a brilliant favourite — the soldier, 
the explorer, the daring sea-captain, the founder of planta- 
tions across the ocean, and withal, the poet, the ready and 
eloquent discourser, the true judge and measurer of what 
was great or beautiful. 

The time, too, was one at once of excitement and repose. 
Men felt as they feel after a great peril, a great effort, a 
great relief ; as the Greeks did after Salamis and Platsea, 
as our fathers did after Waterloo. In the struggle in the 
Channel with the might of Spain, England had recognized 
its force and its prospects. One of those solemn moments 
had just passed when men see before them the course of 
the world turned one way, when it might have been turned 
another. All the world had been looking out to see what 
would come to pass ; and nowhere more eagerly than in 
Ireland. Every one, English and Irish alike, stood agaze 
to “ see how the game would be played.” The great fleet, 
as it drew near, “ worked wonderfully uncertain yet calm 
humours in the people, not daring to disclose their real in- 
tention.” When all was decided, and the distressed ships 
were cast away on the western coast, the Irish showed as 
much zeal as the English in fulfilling the orders of the 
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Irish council, to 44 apprehend and execute all Spaniards 
found there of what quality soever.” These were the im- 
pressions under which the two men met. Ralegh, at the 
moment, was under a cloud. In the poetical fancy picture 
set before us— 

“ His song was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindnesse, nud of usage hard, 

Of Oynthla the Iridic of the Sea, 

Which from her presence faultless** him debard. 

And ever anti anon, with singulis rife, 

He cryed out, to make his undersong ; 

Ah! my loves queene, and goddesse of my life, 

Who shall me pit tie, when thou doeat me wrong 

At Kilcolman, Ralegh became acquainted with what 
Spenser had done of the Faerie tyuerne, His rapid and 
clear judgment showed him how immeasurably it rose 
above all that had yet been produced under the name of 
poetry in England. That alone in sufllcient to account 
for his eager desire that it should be known in England. 
But Ralegh always had an eye to his own affairs, marred 
as they so often wore by ill-fortune amt hia own mistakes ; 
and he may have thought of making his peace with Cyn- 
thia by reintroducing at Court the friend of Philip Sidney, 
now ripened into a poet not unworthy of GlormnaV grout* 
ness. This is Colin Clout’s account ; 

“When thus our pipes we Imth had wearied well, 

(Quoth he) and each an end of singing made, 

He gan to cast great lyklng to my lore, 

And great didyking to my Ineklewe lot, 

That banisht had my wife, like wight forlorn, 

Into that waste, where I w as quite forgot. 

The which to leave, thenceforth he cmmseld tm% 

Unmeet for man, in whom was aught regardful!, 
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And wend with him, his Cynthia to see : 

Whose grace was great, and bounty most rewardfull ; 
Besides her peerlesse Skill in making well, 

And all the ornaments of wondrous wit, 

Such as all womankynd did far excell, 

Such as the world admyr’d, and praised it. 

So what with hope of good, and hate of ill, 

He me perswaded forth with him to fare. 

Nought tooke I with me, but mine oaten quill: 

Small needments else need shepheard to prepare. 

So to the sea we came ; the sea, that is 
A world of waters heaped up on hie, 

Rolling like mountaines in wide wildemesse, 

Horrible, hideous, roaring with hoarse erie.” 

This is followed by a spirited description of a sea-voy- 
age, and of that empire of the seas in which, since the 
overthrow of the Armada, England and England’s mis* 
tress were now claiming to be supreme, and of which 
Ealegh was one of the most active and distinguished 
officers : 

“ And yet as ghastly dreadfull, as it seemes, 

Bold men, presuming life for gaine to sell. 

Bare tempt that gulf, and in those wandring stremes 
Seek waies unknowne, waies leading down to hell 
For, as we stood there waiting on the strond, 

Behold ! an huge great vessell to us came, 

Bauncing upon the waters back to lond, 

As if it scomd the daunger of the same ; 

Yet was it but a wooden frame and fraile, 

Clewed togither with some subtile matter. 

Yet had it armes and wings, and head and taile, 

And life to move it selfe upon the water. 

Strange thing ! how bold and swift the monster was, 

That neither car’d for wind, nor haile, nor raine, 

Nor swelling waves, but thorough them did passe 
So proudly, that she made them roare againe. 
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The mm* alxiurd us gently did rereave, 

And without harroo m furre away tit*! beare, 

Bo farre that land* our mother, m did leave, 

And nought hut sea and Iu*hv**i» u i us uppenm 
Them hnrtlesso quite, ami full of inward feartt, 

That shepheard I besought to mo to toil, 

Under what akie, or in what world we were, 

In which I saw no living people dwell. 

Who, me reeomforting all that he might, 

Told mo that that name wan the Regiment 
Of a great Hhrpheardesse, that Cynthia hlght. 

Ilia liege, bin Lada*, and Inn lifes Regent.** 

This is the poetical version of Kalegh’s appreciation of 
the treasure which he had lighted on in Ireland, and of 
what ho did to make it known to the admiration and de- 
light of England, lie returned to the C’ourt, ami Spenser 
with him. Again, for what reason we know not, he was 
received into favour. The poet, who accompanied him, 
was brought to the presence of the lady, who saw herself 
In “ various mirrors "—Cynthia, i doriana, iielphmhe, as she 
heard him read portions of the great poem which wax to 
add a new glory to her reign. 

“The Rhephenrd of the (Venn (quoth tie) 

TTnto that Goddinwe grace me first enhanced, 

And to mine oaten pipe enelm'd her rare, 

That she thenceforth therein gau take delight; 

And it desir'd at timely hourca to hears, 

All were my notes but rude and roughly flight \ 

For not by measure of her owne great myntle, 

And wondrous worth, she mott my simple song, 

But joyd that country shepheard otight could fynd 
Worth harkening to, omongst the kmrowl throng." 

He had already too well caught the trick of flattery- 
flattery in a degree almost inconceivable to m — which the 
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fashions of the time, and the Queen’s strange self-deceit^ 
exacted from the loyalty and enthusiasm of Englishmen, 
In that art Ralegh was only too apt a teacher. Colin 
Clout, in his story of his recollections of the Court, lets 
us see how he was taught to think and to speak there : 

“ But if I her like ought on earth might read, 

I would her lyken to a crowne of lillies, 

Upon a -virgin brydes adorned head, 

With Roses dight and Goolds and Daffadillies ; 

Or like the circlet of a Turtle true, 

In -which all colours of the rainbow bee ; 

Or like faire Phebes garlond shining new, 

In which all pure perfection one may see. 

But vaine it is to thinke, by paragone 
Of earthly things, to judge of things divine : 

Her power, her mercy, her wisdome, none 
Can deeme, but who the Godhead can define. 

Why then do I, base shepheard, bold and blind. 

Presume the things so sacred to prophane 2 
More fit it is t’ adore, with humble mind, 

The image of the heavens in shape humane.” 

The Queen, who heard herself thus celebrated, celebrated 
not only as a semi-divine person, but as herself unrivalled 
in the art of “ making ” or poetry — “ her peerless skill in 
making well ” — granted Spenser a pension of 50L a year, 
which, it is said, the prosaic and frugal Lord Treasurer, 
always hard-driven for money and not caring mnch for 
poets, made difficulties about paying. But the new poem 
was not for the Queen’s ear only. In the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company occurs the following entry : 

“ Primo die Decembris [1589]. 

“Mr. Ponsonbye — Entered for his Copye, a hook intytuled the 
fayrye Qmene dysposed into xij bookes &c., authorysed under thandes 
of the Archbishop of Cantevbery and bothe the Wardens. vj d# ” 

5 * 
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Thus between pamphlets of the hour an account. of the 
Anna of the < ’if y Companies on tun* side, ami tin* ‘mat 
nows from F ranee on the other tin* tlrM of our great 
modern English poems was licenced to make its appear- 
ance. It appeared soon after, with the date of LMMh It 
was not the twelve hooks, hut only the first three. It was 
accompanied and introduced, as usual, hy a great host, of 
commendatory and laudatory sonnets and poems. All the 
leading personages at Elizabeth's court, were appealed to; 
according to their several tastes or their relations to the 
poet, they are humbly asked to befriend, or excuse, or wel- 
come his poetical venture. The list itself is worth quot- 
ing : — -Bir Christopher Hatton, then Lord Chancellor, the 
Earls of Essex, Oxford, Northumberland, Ormond, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Lord Urey of Wilton, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Lord Burgh ley, the Earl of Cumberland, Lord 
Hunadon, Lord Buekhurst, Walsingham, Sir John Norris, 
President of Munster. He addresses laidy Pembroke, in 
remembrance of her brother, that 4 * heroic spirit/ 1 44 the 
glory of our days/’ 

44 Who first my Muse did lift out of the floor, 

To sing his sweat delights in lowly lays.** 

And he finishes with a sonnet to Lady Ca row, one of Rir 
John Spencer's daughters, and another to 44 all the gracious 
and beautiful ladies of the Court/ 1 in which u the world's 
pride seems to he gathered/' There come also congratu- 
lations and praises for himself, Ralegh addressed to him 
a fine but extravagant sonnet, in which he imagined Pe- 
trarch weeping for envy at the approval of the Faerie 
Queme , while u Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse/' 
and even Homer trembled for his fame. Gabriel Harvey 
revoked his judgment on the JSlmh <$ucm> and, not 
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out some regret for less ambitious days in the past, cheered 
on bis friend in bis noble enterprise. Gabriel Harvey 
bas been so much, and not without reason, laughed at, 
and yet bis verses welcoming the Faerie Queene are so 
full of true and warm friendship, and of unexpected re- 
finement and grace, that it is but just to cite them. In 
the eyes of the world he was an absurd personage : but 
Spenser saw in him perhaps his worthiest and trustiest 
friend. A generous and simple affection has almost got 
the better in them of pedantry and false taste. 

“ Collyn, I see, by thy new taken taske, 

Some sacred fury hath enricht thy braynes, 

That leades thy muse in haughty verse to maske, 

And loath the layes that longs to lowly swaynes; 

That lifts thy notes from Shepheardes unto kinges : 

So like the lively Larke that mounting singes. 

“ Thy lovely Rosolinde seemes now forlorne, 

And all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight: 

Thy chaunged hart now holdes thy pypes in scome, 

Those prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 

Those trusty mates, that loved thee so well ; 

Whom thou gav’st mirth, as they gave thee the belL 

“ Yet, as thou earst with thy sweete roundelayes 
Didst stirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers ; 

So moughtst thou now in these refyned layes 
Delight the daintie eares of higher powers : 

And so mought they, in their deepe skanning skill, 

Alow and grace our Collyns flowing quyll. 

H And faire befall that Faerie Queene of thine, 

In whose faire eyes love linckt with vertue sittes; 

Enfusing, by those bewties fyers devyne, 

Such high conceites into thy humble wittes, 

As raised hath poore pastors oaten reedes 
From rustic!*: tunes, to chaunt heroique deedes. 
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“So mought thy Wmw Knight with happy hand 
Victorious be in that fat re Hands right, 

Which thou dost vnyle in Type of Faery land, 

Elizas blessed field, that Album highfc : 

That shielded her friend©*, and warren iter might!© foea, 

Yet still with people, peace, and plentie flow©*. 

“But (jolly shepheard) though with pleasing style 
Thou feast the humour of the Courtly trayne. 

Let not conceipt thy staled settee beguile, 

No daunted be through envy or disdain©. 

Subject thy dome to her Kmpyring upright, 

From whence thy Muse, and all the world, takes light. 

44 Ho»VKOU.. n 

And to th© Queen heraelf Spenser presented his work, 
In one of the boldest dedications perhaps ever penned: 

41 To 

The Most High, Might!©, and Magnificent 
Empress©, 

Renowmed for piety, vertvo, and all gratfovH government, 
ELIZABETH, 

By the Grace of God, 

Qvoeno of England, Fmvne©, and Ireland, and of Virginia, 
Defendovr of th© Faith, Ac. 

Her most hvmhl© Hervavnt 

Eroivrm Htxnhkk, 

Doth, in all hvmilitic, 

Dedicate, present, and consecrate 
These his latjovrs, 

To live with th© ©tendti© of her fame/ 1 

“ To live with the eternity of her fame ’’—the claim wau 
a proud one, but it haa proved a prophecy. The puhliea- 
tion of the Faerie Queen* placed him at once and for hm 
life-time at the head of all living English pout*. The world 
of his day immediately acknowledged the charm and per* 
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faction of the new work of art which had taken it by sur- 
prise. As far as appears, it was welcomed heartily and 
generously. Spenser speaks in places of envy and detrac- 
tion, and he, like others, had no doubt his rivals and ene- 
mies. But little truce of censure appears, except in the 
stories about Burghlcy’s dislike of him, as an idle rimer, 
and perhaps as a friend of his opponents. But his brother 
poets, men like Lodge and Drayton, paid honour, though 
in quaint phrases, to the learned Colin, the reverend Colin, 
the excellent and cunning Colin. A greater than they, if 
we may trust his editors, takes him as the representative 
of poetry, which is so dear to him. 

“If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 

Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 

Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other, 

IhmUuul to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
aV/humt to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 

Thou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes ; 

And t in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain.” 

(JH?iakmpere f in the “Pamonate IHlgHm,” 1599.) 

Evan the fierce pamphleteer, Thomas Nash, the scourge 
and torment of poor Gabriel Harvey, addresses Harvey’s 
friend m heavenly Spenser, and extols 11 the Faerie Sing- 
ers’ stately tuned verse.” Spenser’s title to be the “ Poet 
of poets” was at once acknowledged as by acclamation. 
And he himself has no difficulty in accepting his position. 
In some lines on the death of a friend’s wife, whom he la- 
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merits and praises, the idea presents itself that the great 
queen may not approve of her Shepherd wasting Ida lays 
on meaner persons, and he puts into his friend's mouth a 
deprecation of her possible jealousy. The lines are charac- 
teristic, both in their beauty and music, and in the strange- 
ness, in our eyes, of the excuse made for the poet. 

“ No let Him, myall Shephrardmwe, 

The praises of my parted love envy, 

For she hath praises in all plenteousnesso 
Powr’d upon her, like showers of Caataly, 

By her own Shephenrd, Colin, her owne Shephenrd, 

That her with heavenly hymnes doth drifle, 

Of rustick muse full hardly to be betterd. 

u She is the Rose, the gloria of the day, 

And mine the Primrose in the lowly shade: 

Mine, ah 1 not mine ; amisse I mine did say j 
Not mine, but His, which mine awhile her made; 

Mine to be His, with him to live for ay. 

0 that so faire a flower ho stxme should fade, 

And through untimely tempest fad away I 

u She fell away in her first ages spring, 

Whilst yet her ieafe was greene, ami fresh her Hade, 

And whilst her braunch faire blossomcs fourth did bring, 

She fell away against all course of k'mde. 

For age to dye is right, but youth is wrong; 

She fel away like fruit blowne downe with wirnie. 

Weepe, Shepheard 1 woepe, to make my undersong. 11 

Thus in both bin literary enterprises Spenser had been 
signally successful. The Shrjthmf* Calendar, m 1 580 , had 
immediately raised high hopes of his powers. The Fmrk 
Qumm , in 1590, had more than fulfilled them. In the 
interval a considerable change had happened in English 
cultivation. Blmkcspere had come to London, though the 
world did not yet know all that he was, Sidney had pub- 
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liahod liis Defense of Poesie, and had written the Arcadia , 
though it was not yet published. Marlowe had begun to 
write, and others beside him were preparing the change 
which was to come on the English Drama. Two scholars 
who had shared with Spenser in the bounty of .Robert Now- 
ell wore beginning, in different lines, to raise the level of 
thought and style. Hooker was beginning to give dignity 
to controversy, and to show what English prose might rise 
to. Lancelot Andrewes, Spenser’s junior at school and 
college, was training himself at St. Paul’s to lead the way 
to a larger and higher kind of preaching than the English 
clergy had yet reached. The change of scene from Ireland 
to the centre of English interests must have been, as Spen- 
ser describes it, very impressive. England was alive, with 
aspiration and effort: imaginations were inflamed and 
hearts stirred by the deeds of men who described with the 
same energy with which they acted. Amid such influences 
and with such a friend as Ralegh, Sponsor may naturally 
have been tempted by some of the dreams of advancement 
of which Ralegh’s soul was full. There is strong prob- 
ability, from the language of his later poems, that he in- 
dulged such hopes, and that they were disappointed. A 
year after the entry in the Stationers’ Register of the 
Faerie Queene (29 Dec., 1590), Ponsonhy, his publisher, 
entered a volume of Complaints, containing sundry small 
poems of the World's Vanity” to which he prefixed the 
following notice : 

“Tins Printer to the Gkntmg Reader. 

“ Since my late setting fourth of the Faerie Qumne, finding that it 
hath found a favourable passage amongst you, I have sithenoe endev- 
oumi by all good m canes (for the better increase and accomplishment 
of your delights), to get into my haudes such imale Poemes of the 
tame Authors, as I heard were disperafc abroad in aundrie hands, and 
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not easie to bee come by, by himsclfc; Fame of them having bene 
divernlie imbeziltul and purloyned from him silica bin departure over 
Sea. Of the which I have, by good moanes, gat tiered togeather these 
fowe parcels present, wliieh 1 have caused to bee imprinted ultm 
geather, for that they at seeme to continue like matter of argument 
in them ; being all complaints and meditations of the worlds vanitie, 
veric grave and profitable. To which effect I understand that he be- 
sides wrote Hundric others, rmmelie kWltsuixirx and Cuntieum eanlmb- 
rum, translated A mihjhtx dumber. The full of latum, hln Ihmjatorie, 
being all dedicated to Emlies; ho as it may seeme he ment them all 
to one volume. Besides Horne other Pamphlets looscHo scattered 
abroad: as The dt/hu; Ptlliean, The hmtrr* of the Uml, The mtcrifim 
of a miner, The semi Peal men, ki\, which, when I can, cither by him- 
selfe or otherwise, attaine too, l meane likewise for your favour sake 
to set fourth. In the meane time, praying you gentlie to ueeept of 
these, and graeiouslie to entertaine the new Poet, / take Imre,” 

The collection in a miscellaneous one, both as to subjects 
and date : it contains, among; other tilings, tins translations 
from Petrarch and I)u Bellay, which had appeared in Van- 
dor Noodt’s Theatre of World lintjs, in 1/HHb But there 
arc also some pieces of later date; and they disclose not 
only personal sorrows and griefs, hut also an experience 
which had ended in disgust and disappointment In spite 
of Ralegh’s friendship, he had found that in the Court he 
was not likely to thrive. The two powerful men who had 
been his earliest friends had disappeared. Philip Sidney 
had died in 1580; Leicester, soon after the destruction of 
the Armada, in 1588. And they had been followed (April, 
1500) by Sidney’s powerful father in law, Francis Waking- 
ham. The death of Leicester, untended, unlamented, pow- 
erfully impressed Spenser, always keenly alive to the pa- 
thetic vicissitudes of human greatness. In one of th tm 
pieces, The Uuirn of Time, addressed to Sidney's skier, 
the Countess of Pembroke, Spenser thus imagines the 
death of Leicester — 
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“ It in not long, wince these two eyes beheld 
A mightie Prince, of most renowmed race, 

Whom England high in count of honour held, 

And greatest ones did sue to gaine his grace; 

Of greatest ones he, greatest in his place, 

Bate in the bosomo of his Boveraine, 

And Right and lot/all did his word maintaine. 

4i I saw him die, I saw him die, us one 
Of the meane people, and brought fourth on bears; 

I saw him die, and no man left to mono 
His dolefull fate, that late ldm loved doare: 

Hoarse aide left to close his eyelids neare; 

Hearse aide left upon his lips to laio 
The sacred soil, or Requiem to saio. 

“ 0 1 trustless state of miserable men, 

That buildo your blis on hope of earthly thing, 

And vainUo tldnke your solves halfo lmpplo then. 

When painted faces with smooth flattering 
Boo fawno on you, and your wide praises sing; 

And, when the courting masker loutoth lowe, 

Him true in heart and trustie to you trow.” 

For Sidney, the darling of the time, who bad been to 
him not merely a cordial friend, but tbo realized type of 
all that was glorious in manhood, and beautiful in charac- 
ter and gifts, bis mourning was more than that of a look- 
er-on at a moving instance of the frailty of greatness. It 
was the poet’s sorrow for the poet, who bad almost been to 
him what the elder brother is to the younger. Both now, 
and in later years, his affection for one who was become 
to him a glorified saint, showed itself in deep and genuine 
expression, through the affectation s which crowned the 
u heme ” of Astrophol and Hulisides. He was persuaded 
that Sidney’s death had been a grave blow to literature 
and learning. The Huim of Time , and still more the 
H 
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Tears of the Muses, arc full of lamentations over return-* 
ing barbarism and ignorance, ami the alight account made 
by those in power of the gifts and the arts of the writer, 
the poet, and the dramatist. Under what was popularly 
thought the crabbed and parsimonious administration of 
Burghley, and with the churlishness of the Puritans, whom 
he was supposed to foster, it seemed as if the poetry of 
the time was passing away in chill discouragement. The 
effect is described in lines which, as we now naturally sup- 
pose, and Dryden also thought, can refer to no one but 
Shakcsporo. But it seems doubtful whether all tins could 
have been said of Shakespere in 1590. It seems more 
likely that this also is an extravagant compliment to Philip 
Sidney, and his masking performances, lie was lament- 
ed elsewhere under the poetical name of Wit it/. If it 
refers to him, it was probably written before his death, 
though not published till after it; for the lines imply, not 
that he is literally dead, but that he is in retirement. The 
expression that he is “ dead of late/ 1 is explained In four 
linos below, as u choosing to sit in idle cell/’ ami is one of 
Spenser’s common figures for inactivity or sorrow/ 

The verses are the lamentations of the Muse of Comedy* 

“Thau a, 

u Where he the sweeto delights of learning’s treasure 
That wont with Coiuiek seek to Iteiutlefie 
Tile painted Theaters, am) till with pleasure 
The listners eyes ami earns with luelodte j 
In which I late was wont to none m Queene, 

And musko in mirth with U races well Immme f 

4< 0 ! all m gone; and all that goodly glee, 

Which wont to Irn the glorie of gay wits, 


1 v. Volin Clout , lai. A§tn$M, l 178. 
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Is layed abed, and no where now to see ; 

And in her roomo unseemly Sorrow sits, 

With hollow browns and greisly countonaunce, 
Marring my joyous gentle dalliaunco. 

44 And him beside Hite ugly Barbarisme, 

And brutish Ignorance, yerept of late 
Out of dredd dark new of the deope Abysmo, 

Where being bredd, ho light and heaven does hate* 
They in the miudes of men now tyrannize, 

And the fairo Scene with ruddies foulo disguize. 

41 All places they with fotlio have possest, 

And with vuino toyes the vulgare ontortaine; 

But me have banished, with all the rest 
That whilmno wont to wait upon my traino, 

Fine Oounterfesaunce, and unlmrtfull Sport, 

Delight, and Laughter, dockt in seemly sort. 

u All these, and all that els the Cornicle Stage 
With seasoned wit and goodly pleasanco graced, 

By which mans life in his likes t image 
Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced; 

And those sweete wits, which wont the like to frame*, 
Are now despizd, and made a laughing game. 

And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter under Mimiek shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah l h dead of late; 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also dreaded, and In dolour drent. 

****** 

* But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 
Large streamer of honnie and sweete Nectar flow©, 
Scorning the boldnen of such base-borne men, 

Which dare their follies forth so raahlie thrown, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell, 

Than so himselfe to moekeriu to sell.*’ 

B4 
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But the most remarkable of tin* se pieees is a Hntiri<*al 
fable, Mother Halford'* Tale of the Ape and Fox, which 
may take rank with the satirical writings of < 'haueer ami 
Dryden for keenness of touch, for breadth of treatment, 
for awing and fiery scorn, and sustained strength of sar- 
casm. By his visit to the < Vmrt, Spenser had increased 
his knowledge of the realities of life. That brilliant Court, 
with a goddess at its heat!, and full of charming swains 
and divine nymphs, had also another side. It was still his 
poetical heaven. But with that odd insensibility to anom- 
aly and glaring contrasts, which is seen in his time, and 
perhaps exists at all times, he 4 passed from the celebration 
of the dazzling glories of Oynthm’s < \mrt into a fierce 
vein of invective against its treacheries, its vain allows, its 
unceasing and mean intrigues, its savage jealousies, its fa- 
tal rivalries, the scramble there for preferment in Church 
and State. When it in considered what great persons 
might easily and naturally have been identified at the time 
with the Ape and the Fox, the confederate impostors, 
charlatans, and bullying swindlers, who had stolen the lion’s 
skin, and by it mounted to the high places of the Btnte, it 
scorns to be a proof of the indifference of the t Vmrt to the 
power of mere literature, that it should have been safe to 
write and publish ho freely and so eteverly. I hill < ’nth* 
olio lampoons and Puritan scurrilities did not pass thus 
unnoticed. They were viewed in* dangerous to the State, 
and dealt with accordingly. The fable contains what wit 
can scarcely doubt to he some of that wisdom which Spon- 
sor learnt by his experience of the Court 

“Bo pitifull ft thing Is Bitter* state! 

Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 

Hath brought to Court, to sue fur had 

That few have found, and mmm one hath mint l 
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Full little knowcHt thou, that hast not tride, 

What hull it in in suing long to hide: 

To loose good dayos, that might ho hotter spent ; 

To want long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to day, to bo put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow; 

To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Poe res ; 

To have thy asking, yet waito manic yecros ; 

To fret thy soule with crosses and with caret* ; 

To eate thy heart through comfortlesso dispairos; 

To fawne, to crowehe, to waite, to ride, to roune, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be umlonno. 

Unhappio wight, home to disastrous end, 

That doth his life in so long tendance spend! 

u Who ever leave# swoeto home, where mean© estate 
In safe assurance, without strife or hate, 

Fi rides all things need full for contentment mceke, 

And will to Court for shiidowes vaine to seeke, 

Or hope to gaine, hlmselfo will a daw trie: 

That curse God send unto mine enomie I 1 * 

Spenser probably did not moan his characters to fit too 
closely to living persons. That might have been danger- 
ous. But it is difficult to believe that ho had not distinct- 
ly in his eye a very great personage, the greatest in Eng- 
land next to the Queen, in the following picture of the 
doings of the Fox installed at Court. 

u But the false Foxo most kindly plaid his part; 

For whatsoever mother- wit or arto 

Could worko, he put in proofs : no practise slie, 

No counterpoint of cunning polloio, 

No reach, no broach, that might him profit bring, 

But he the same did to his purpose wring. 

Nought suffered he the Ape to give or graunt, 

But through his hand must passe the Flaunt. 

to to to to # * 

Hi chaff red Ohayres in which Churchmen were set, 

And breach of kwes to privie forme did let: 
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No statute m established might \m\ 

Nor ordinaunco so needfull, but that hen 
Would violate, though not wit!} violence, 

Yet under colour of the confidence 
The which the Ape rejmaM in him alone, 

And reekned him the kingdom** corner stone. 

And ever, when he ought would bring to pas, 

His long experience the pint forme whs : 

And, when he ought not pleasing would put by 
The eloke wan <*nn^ of thrift, and husbandry, 

For to enerease the common treasures store ; 

But his owne treasure he enereased more, 

And lifted up his loftie tow res thereby, 

That they began to threat the neighbour sky; 

The whiles the Princes pallneeH fell fast 
To mine (for what thing can ever last ?) 

And whitest the other Peered, for jmvertie* 

Were forst their auneient houses to let lie, 

And their olde Oasth* to the ground to fall, 

Which their forefathers, famous over all, 

Had founded for the Kingdomebi ornament. 

And for their memories long moniment : 

But he no count made of Nobi title* 

Nor the wilde leasts whom armea did glorlUe, 

The Reahnen ehiefe atrenglh and girhmd of the wwn 
All these through fitimsi crimes he thrust iidowne. 

Or made them dwelt in darknea of disgrace; 

For none, hut whom he list, might come in place* 

11 Of men of nrmes he had hut small regard, 

But kept them lowe, and at reigned verte hard. 

For men of learning little he eiHeefned ; 

Ilia wisdom© he above their learning deemed. 

Ah for tins rammlt Cmmmma, leant he rami, 

For not ho common was his laumtie shared, 

Bat God, (said he) If please, care for the manic, 

I for my nelfe must cant before ala aula. 

Bo did ha goad to none, to manic III, 

Bo did he all the kingdom© rob and pill ; 
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Yet none durst speak o, no none durst of him plaine, 

So great ho was in grace, and rich through game. 

No would he. anio let to have, aecesse 
Unto the Prince, but by his ownc addrosse, 

For all that els did come were Bure to fade.” 

Even at Court, however, the poet finds a contrast to all 
this: he had known Philip Sidney, and Ralegh was his 
friend. 

“ Yet the brave Courtier, in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than ought, 

Doth loath such base condition, to backbite 
Aides good name for cm vie or despite: 

He stands on tearmes of honourable mind©, 

Ne will be carried with the common wind© 

Of Courts inconstant mutabilitie, 

Ne after everie tattling fable flic; 

But beams and sees the follies of the rest, 

And thereof gathers for himsolfo the host. 

He will not creepe, nor croucho with fainod face, 

But walkes upright with comely stodfast pace, 

And unto all doth yoeld due courtcsio ; 

But not with kissed hand helowe the knee, 

As that same Apish cruet is wont to doo: 

For he disdaines himselfo t 1 embuse therotoo. 

He hates fowle leasings, and vile flatten©, 

Two fllthlo blots in noble gentrio; 

And lothcfull idlenes he doth detest, 

The canker wormo of everie gentle brest. 


44 Or lastly, when the bodie list to pause, 

His mi rule unto the Muses he withdrawn: 
Bifooto Ladle Musics, Ladies of delight, 

Delights of life, and ornaments of light I 
With whom lie dose confers with wise discourse, 
Of Natures workes, of heavens continuall course, 
Of forroino lands, of people different, 

Of kingdom©# change, of divers geuvomment, 
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Of dread full battailos of renowned Knights ; 

With which ho kmdleth low ambitious spright* 

To like desire and praise of noble fame, 

The onely upshot whereto he doth uyme ; 

For all his rmude on honour fixed is, 

To which he levels all his purposis, 

And in his Princes service spends his dayes, 

Not so much for to game, or for to raise 
Himselfe to high degree, as for his grace, 

And in Ids liking to whin* worthie place, 

Through duo deserts and comely carriage,** 

The fable also throws light on the way in which Spen- 
ser regarded the religious parties, whose strife was becom- 
ing loud and threatening. Spenser in often spoken of m a 
Puritan. IIo certainly had the Puritan hatred of Rome ; 
and in the Church system as it existed in England he saw 
many instances of ignorance, laziness, and corruption ; and 
ho agreed with the Puritans in denouncing thrum Hut 
pictures of tho “formal priest,” with his excuses for doing 
nothing, his new-fashioned and improved substitutes for 
tho ornate and also too lengthy ancient service, and his 
general ideas of self-complacent comfort, has in it mt odd 
mixture of Roman Catholic irony with Puritan censure. 
Indeed, though Spenser hated with an Englishman's hatred 
all that ho considered Roman superstition and tyranny, he 
had a sense of tho poetical impressiveness of the old cere- 
monial, and the ideas which clung to it— its pomp, its beau- 
ty, its suggestivenesH — very far removed from the icono- 
clastic temper of tho Puritans, lit his Vim of tiw State 
of Ireland, he notes as a sign of its evil condition the state 
of tho churches, “ most of them mined and wen with the 
ground,” and the rest “so unhandsomely patched and 
thatched, that men do even slum the places, for the un- 
comeliness thereof.” “The outward form (aaauro your* 
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self),” ho adds, “doth greatly draw the rude people to the 
reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever some of our 
late too nice fools may say , that there is nothing in thd 
seemly form and comely order of the church.” 

“ ‘Ah ! but (said th* Ape) the charge is wondrous great. 

To feede mens Houles, and hath an heavic threat.’ 

‘To feed mens Houles (quoth he) is not in man; 

For they must food themselves, doo what wo can. 

We are but charged to lay the monte before: 

Eato they that list, wo need to doo no more. 

But God it is that feeds them with his grace, 

The broad of life powr’d downe from heavenly place. 
Therefore said he, that with the budding rod 
Did rtde the Jcwes, All xhalbc itmyJU of God. 

That same hath .Jesus Christ now to him raught, 

By whom the Hook is rightly fed, and taught: 

Ho is the Khepheard, and the Priest iB hoc; 

Wa but his shephoard sw nines ordain’d to boa 
Therefore herewith doo not your selfo dismay ; 

No is the pumas so great, but bearo yc may, 

For not so great, as it was wont of yore, 

It’s now a dayefl, no half© so streight and sore. 

They whilomo used duly ovorie day 
Their service and their hollo things to say, 

At memo and even, besides their Anthonies sweet©. 

Their penio Masses, and their Oomplynes meeto, 

Their Diriges, their Trentals, and their shrifts. 

Their memories, their singings, and their gifts. 

Now all those needlesso works arc laid away; 

Now once a woeko, upon the Sabbath day, 

It is enough to doo our small devotion, 

And then to follow any merrio motion. 

No are we tyde to fast, but when we list; 

No to wear© garments base of wollen twist, 

But with the finest silken us to a ray, 

That before God wo may appear© more gay, 

0 
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Resembling Aarons glorie in hU place : 

For farm unfit it is, that portion huee 

Should with vile deaths approach Gods majestic, 

Whom no uncleanne* may approach** * **** nie ; 

Or that till men, which nine master nerve, 

Good garments for their service should deserve; 

But he that nerves the Lord of boasts moat high, 

And that in highest place, i* approach him nigh, 

And all the peoples prayers to present 
Before his throne, as on amhasiotgc scut 
Both too and fro, should not deserve to we&re 
A garment better than of wool! or hen re, 

Beside, we may have lying by our shies 
Our lovely Lasses, or bright sinning Brides : 

We lw? not tyde to wilfull ehastitie, 

But have the floapd! of free libertie, 1 * 

But. his weapon is double) • edged, and he Intel not mu 
more love for 

“That ungracious crew which feigns demurest graced* 

The first prescription which the Priest gives to the F 
who desires to rise to preferment in the < ’Iiurrh is tc %\ 
the favour of some great Puritan noble* 

** First, therefore, when ye have in handsome wiftts 
Your solfe attyml, as you can devise, 

Then to some Nobleman your etdfe applye, 

Or other great one In the worldea eye, 

That hath a xealou* disposition 
To GihI, ami so to his religion, 

There must thou fashion eke a godly Ernie, 

Such as no carpers may eontrayre revmle ; 

For each thing famed ought mom wade hm 
There thou must walko in «otar graving. 

And amime ns MalutUke a« Salute fUdegmtd : 

Fait much, pray oft, lookt? lowly on tin? ground. 
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And unto ovcrie one doo curtcsie meeke : 

Those lookes (nought saying) doo a benefice seeke, 

And bo thou sure one not to lack or long.” 

But he is impartial, and points out that there are other 
ways of rising— by adopting the fashions of the Court, 
“ facing, and forging, and scoffing, and crouching to please,” 
and so to “ mock out a benefice or else, by compound- 
ing with a patron to give him half the profits, and in 
the case of a bishopric, to submit to the alienation of its 
manors to some powerful favourite, as the Bishop of Sal- 
isbury had to surrender Shcrbom to Sir Walter Ralegh. 
Spenser, in his dedication of Mother JhMerd's Tale to 
one of the daughters of Sir John Spencer, Lady Compton 
and Monteagle, speaks of it as “long sithence composed 
in the raw conceit of youth ” But, whatever this may 
mean, and it was his way thus to deprecate sovore judg- 
ments, his allowing the publication of it at this time, shows, 
if the work itself did not show it, that he was in very seri- 
ous earnest in his bitter sarcasms on the base and evil arts 
which brought success at the Court. 

He stayed in England about a year and a half [1590- 
91], long enough, apparently, to make up his mind that he 
had not much to hope for from his groat friends, Ralegh 
and perhaps Essex, who wore busy on their own schemes* 
Ralegh, from whom Spenser might hope most, was just 
beginning to plunge into that extraordinary career, in the 
thread of which glory and disgrace, far-sighted and prince- 
ly public spirit and insatiate private greed, wore to be so 
strangely intertwined. In 1592 he planned the great ad- 
venture which astonished London by the fabulous plunder 
of the Spanish treasure-ships ; in the same year he was 
in the Tower, under the Queen’s displeasure for his secret 
marriage, affecting the most ridiculous despair at her go- 
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ing away from the neighbourhood, ami pouring forth hm 
flatteries on this old woman of sixty as if he had no bride 
of his own to love : — “ 1 that was wont to behold her rid- 
ing like Alexander, hunting like IHana, walking like Venus; 
the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure r hooks 
like a nymph; sometimes, sitting in the shade like a god- 
dess; sometimes, singing like an angel; sometimes, play- 
ing like Orpheus— behold the sorrow of this world—- onee 
amiss, hath bereave* 1 me of nil*'’ Then rame the explora- 
tion of Guiana, the expedition to Cadi/,, the Inland voyage 
[1595-1597]. Ralegh had something else to do than to 
think of Spenser's fortunes. 

Spenser turned hack onee more to Ireland, to his clerk- 
ship of the Council of Munster, which he noon resigned; 
to be worried with lawsuits about 14 lands in Khsmbally- 
more and B&llingrath,” by his timeserving and oppressive 
Irish neighbour, Maurice Roche, Lord Kernmy; to brood 
still over his lost ideal and hero, Kidney ; to write the story 
of his visit in the pastoral supplement to the Shrphmf® 
Calendar, Colin Clout'* come home ttgaw ; to pursue the 
story of Gloriana’s knights; and to find among the Irish 
maidens another Elizabeth, n wife instead of a <jutwti v 
whose wooing and winning were to give new themes to 
his imagination. 


CHAPTER V. 


TUB FAERIE QtJEKNE. 

u Uncouth [= unknown], unkist” are the words from 
Chaucer , 1 with which the friend, who introduced Spenser’s 
earliest poetry to the world, bespeaks forbearance, and 
promises matter for admiration and delight in the Shep- 
herd's Calendar . a You have to know my new poet,” he 
says in effect : “ and when you have learned his ways, you 
will find how much you have to honour and love him.” 
“ I doubt not,” he says, with a boldness of prediction, 
manifestly sincere, which is remarkable about an unknown 
man, “ that so soon as his name shall come into the knowl- 
edge of men, and his worthiness be sounded in the trump 
of fame, but that ho shall be not only kissed, but also 
beloved of all, embraced of the most, and wondered at of 
the best” Never was prophecy more rapidly and more 
signally verified, probably beyond the prophet’s largest 
expectation. But he goes on to explain and indeed apol- 
ogize for certain features of the new poet’s work, which 
even to readers of that day might seem open to exception. 
And to readers of to-day, the phrase, uncouth , unkwt, cer- 
tainly expresses what many have to confess, if they are 
honest, as to their first acquaintance with the Faerie 
Qmme* Its place in literature is established beyond con- 

1 “ Unknow, unkyst ; and lost, that is unsoght” 

Trotflm and Crymde, lib. L 
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troveray. Yet its first ami unfamiliar aspect inspires re- 
spect, perhaps interest, rather than nttraetH ami satisfies, 
It is not the remoteness of the subject alone, m»r the cUh- 
tance of three centuries which raises a bar between it ami 
those to whom it is new. Shakespere becomes familiar 
to us from the first moment. The impossible legends uf 
Arthur have been made in the language uf to day once 
more to touch our sympathies, and have lent themselves 
to express our thoughts. But at first acquaintance the 
Faerie Queene to many of m lias been disappointing. It 
has seemed not only antique, but artificial. It has seem- 
ed fantastic. It has seemed, we eannut help avowing, 
tiresome. It is not till the early appearances have worn 
off, and wo have learned to make many allowances and 
to surrender ourselves to the feelings and the standards 
by which it claims to affect and govern us, that we really 
find under what noble guidance we are proceeding, and 
what subtle and varied spells are ever round tt*. 

1, The Faerie Queene is the work of an unformed lit* 
erature, the product of an unperfeeted art. English poe- 
try, English language, in Spenser*, nay in Slmkeapere** 
day, had much to learn, much to unlearn. They never, 
perhaps, have been stronger or richer, than in that mar* 
vcIIouh burnt of youth, with all its freedom <»f invention, 
of observation, of reflection. But they had in it that which 
only the experience ami practice of eventful centuries could 
give them. Even genius must wait for the gifts of time. 
It cannot forerun the limitations of its day, n«»r antici- 
pate the conquests and common pow^iruis of the future. 
Things are impossible to the first great mimicrs of art 
which are easy to their second rate successors, The pos- 
sibility, or the necessity of breaking through some com 
vention, of attempting mmw unaUempted effort, had w*it f 
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among other great enterprises, occurred to them. They 
were laying the steps in a magnificent fashion on which 
those after them were to rise. But we ought not to shut 
our eyes to mistakes or faults to which attention had not 
yet been awakened, or for avoiding which no reasonable 
means had been found. To learn from genius, we must 
try to recognize both what is still imperfect and what is 
grandly and unwontodly successful. There is no great 
work of art, not excepting even the Iliad or the Parthenon, 
which is not open, especially in point of ornament, to the 
scoff of the scoffer, or to the injustice of those who do not 
mind being unjust. But all art belongs to man ; and man, 
even when he is greatest, is always limited and imperfect. 

The Faerie Queene , as a whole, bears on its face a great 
fault of construction. It carries with it no adequate ac- 
count of its own story ; it does not explain itself, or con- 
tain in its own structure what would enable a reader to 
understand bow it arose. It has to be accounted for by a 
prose explanation and key outside of itself. The poet in- 
tended to reserve the central event, which was the occasion 
of all the adventures of the poem, till they had all been re- 
lated, leaving them as it were in the air, till at the end of 
twelve long books the reader should at last bo told how 
the whole thing had originated, and what it was all about. 
He made the mistake of confounding the answer to a rid- 
dle with the crisis which unties the tangle of a plot and 
satisfies the suspended interest of a tale. None of the 
great model poems before him, however full of digression 
and episode, had failed to arrange their story with clear- 
ness. They needed no commentary outside themselves to 
say why they began as they did, and out of what antece- 
dents they arose. If they started at once from the middle 
of things, they made their story, as it unfolded itself, ex* 
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plain, by more or less skilful dev ices, all that needed to 
be known about their beginning*. They did not think of 
mien of art. They did of themselves naturally what a 
good story-teller does, to make himself Intelligible and in- 
teresting; and it is not easy to be interesting, unless the 
parts of the story are in t heir piaeo. 

The defect seems to have eoine upon Spenser when it 
was too late to remedy it in the construction of* bin poem; 
and he adopted the somewhat eltmisy expedient of telling 
ua what the poem itself ought to have told us of it* gen- 
eral story, in a letter to Sir Walter Ralegh. Ralegh him- 
self, indeed, suggested the letter: apparently (from the date, 
Jan. 2.% 1590), after the first part had gone through the 
press. And without this after thought, m the twelfth hook 
was never reached, we should have been left to gather the 
outline and plan of the story, from imperfect glimpses and 
allusions, an we have to fill up from hints ami assumptions 
the gaps of an unskilful narrator, who leaves out what is 
essential to the understanding of his tide. 

Incidentally, however, this letter is an advantage : for 
we have in it the poet's own statement of Id* purpose In 
writing, ns well a* a necessary sketch of Ids story. Ilk 
allegory, as he had explained to itrv«kcU amt hk friends, 
had amoral purpose. lie meant to shallow forth, under 
the figures of twelve knight**, mid in their various exploit*, 
the characteristics of “a gentleman or noble pr«m, f| 

H fashioned in virtuous and gentle discipline/* He took 
his machinery from the popular legend* about King Ar- 
thur, and his heads of moral philosophy from the current 
Aristotelian catalogue of the School*. 

“Kir, knowing how ilmihlftdly nit Alirgfirim mmf Im mmtmml, 
anti this book* of mine, which i + hate vfitituhsi the tAterk* tlufwjfi#, 
Mng a continued Allegory, or darku cwuroit, I tnunt ilwuglit good. 
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as well for avoyding of gealous opinions and misconstructions, as also 
for your better light in reading thereof (being ho by you commanded), 
to discover unto you the general intention and moaning, which in 
the whole course thereof I have fashioned, without expressing of any 
particular purposes, or by accidents, therein occasioned. Tho gen- 
crall end therefore of all tho booke is to fashion a gentleman or no- 
ble person in vertuoufi and gentle discipline: Which for that I con- 
ceived rthouldo bo most plausible and phrasing, being coloured with 
an historieall fiction, the which the most part of men delight to road, 
rather for variety of matter then for profito of the ensample, 1 chose 
the history e of King Arthure, as most lit to for tho excellency of hia 
person, being made famous hy many mens former workes, and also 
furthest from tho daunger of envy, and suspicion of present time. In 
which I have followed all the antique Poets historieall ; first Homere, 
who in the Persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath ensampled a 
good governour and a vertwms man, the one in his Bias, the other in 
his Odysseis: then Virgil, whose like intention was to doe in the per- 
son of Aeneas : after him Ariosto comprised them both in his Orlan- 
do : and lately Tasso dissevered them uguine, and formed both parts 
in two persons, namely that part which they in Philosophy call Eth- 
ion, or verities of a private man, coloured in his Rinnldo; tho other 
named Politico In his Godfredo. By ensample of which excellent© 
Poets, I labour to pourtmiet in Arthure, Indore he was king, the im- 
age of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve private morall verities, 
as Aristotle hath devised ; the which is the purpose of these lirHt 
twelve bookeft: which if I findo to he well accepted, I may be per- 
haps on enraged to frame the other part of pollitioko vertues in his 
person, after that hee came to be king.” 

Then, after explaining that ho meant tho Faerie Qucem 
“ for glory in general intention, but in particular ” for 
Elizabeth, and his Faerie Land for her kingdom, ho pro- 
ceeds to explain, what the first three hooks hardly explain, 
what the Porno Queeno had to do with the structure of 
the poem. 

“ But, because the beginning of the whole worke seemeth abrupt©, 
and as depending upon other antecedents, it needs that ye know tho 
occasion of these three knights amiomll adventures. For the Moth* 
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(Kio of a Poet historical I* not such, a* of an Historiographer. For 
an Historiographer diseuurseth of affavreH orderly a* they were 
donm\ accounting us well tin’ tiling as the action*; hut a Toot 
thrusteth into the middest, even where it Juo.it comvrnrth him, and 
there rceoursing to the thinge* forepasfe, ami divining of thiugcs to 
come, mnketh n pleasing Analysis of nil, 

u The beginning therefore of my history, if it were in ho told by 
jlH Historiographer should hr the twelfth l*ooke, w Inch is the bint; 
whom I devise that tin* Faerie Queene kept hrr An mm 11 feaste xii. 
dayert; upptm which \ii. seven*!! due*, the ecramom of the *ii. 
severall adventures hupuvd, which, l« mg undertaken by nil, severall 
knights, art* in these tit, l««»k« eev-rrully handled amt discoursed. 
The first was this, fti the bn* inn mg of the fVa«t, there presented 
him stdfe n tall elowthslie voutige man, a bo falling before the Queen** 
of Faries desimi a hnottc (a* the manner then wpj which during 
that feast she might not refuse; whirl* was that hre might have the 
ateh lavement of any adventure, which during that feaste should hull, 
pen : that being grauuted, be rested him mi the fWre, mditte through 
his rusticity for n better place. Statue after cut red n fa Ire Ladye in 
mourning wecdcs, riding on a white A aw, with a dwarfe behinde her 
leading a warlike steed, that bore the Armen «»f a knight, and his 
apeartt in the dwurfe* hand. Khre, falling Indore the Quwrn* of 
Kaericw, eomplayned that her father and mother, an ancient King and 
Qummt\hnd bccne by an huge dragon many years *l»ut up in n brasen 
Castle, who thence stiff red them not to ynww ; and therefore besought 
the Faerie Queene to imsygne her one of her knights to take cm 

him that exployt. Presently that clownish j*er«on, upstarting, deal ml 
that adventure ; whereat the Queene much wondering, am! the fjuly 
much gainesaving, yet he earnestly importuned his desire, lu the 
end the laoiv told him, that utile* »e that armour which site brought 
would serve him (that is, the armour of a Christian man ajHndfhal by 
Saint Paul, vb Kphea.) that he could not succeed in that enterprise; 
which lining forthwith put ujton him, with drwe furnitures thereunto, 
he himuimm! the goodliest man in at that company, and w«« well liked 
of the Lady. And efteiwaaii^ taking on him knighthood, and mount* 
ing on that atmmige murwr, he went forth with her on that advtmfc 
nre: where btgiimoih the first lux»k*' t via. 


A gentle knight * m pricking m% the playtm, Ac. 1 
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That it was not without reason that this explanatory key 
was prefixed to the work, and that either Spenser or Ra- 
legh felt it to be almost indispensable, appears from the 
concluding paragraph. 

“ Thus much, Sir, I have briefly ovorronno to direct your under- 
standing to the wel-hoad of the History ; that from thence gathering 
the whole intention of the conceit, ye may as in a handfull gripe al 
ihe discourse, which otherwise may happily seemo tedious and con- 
fused” 

According to the plan thus sketched out, we have but a 
fragment of the work. It was published in two parcels, 
each of three books, in 1 590 and 1596 ; and after his death 
two cantos, with two stray stanzas, of a seventh book were 
found and printed. Each perfect hook consists of twelve 
cantos of from thirty-five to sixty of his nine-line stanzas. 
The books published in 1 590 contain, as he states in his 
prefatory letter, the legends of Holiness, , of Temperance, 
and of Chastity . Those published in 1596 contain the 
legends of friendship , of Justice , and of Courtesy . The 
posthumous cantos are entitled, Of Mutability ) and are 
said to be apparently parcel of a legend of Constancy . 
The poem which was to treat of the “ politic ” virtues was 
newer approached. Thus we have but a fourth part of the 
whole of the projected work. It is very doubtful whether 
the remaining six hooks worts completed. But it is prob- 
able that a portion of them was written, which, except the 
cantos On Mutability , has perished. And the intended ti- 
des or legends of the later books have not boon preserved. 

Thus the poem was to be an allegorical story ; a story 
branching out into twelve separate stories, which them- 
selves would branch out again and involve endless other 
stories. It is a complex scheme to keep well in hand, and 



Bpeimor's art in doing ho !m* been I » y some of bin 

critics. But the art, if then* is any, is *»• subtle that it 
fails to save the reader from perplexity. The truth is that 
the power of ordering and connecting a long mu \ compli- 
cated plan was not one of Spenser’* gifts. In the first two 
books, the allegorical story proceeds from point to point 
with fair coherence and consent ivenenn. After them the 
attempt to hold the scheme together* except in the loosest 
and most general way, is given up as too troublesome or 
too confined. The poet prefixes* indeed, the name of a 
particular virtue to eneh book, but, with slender reference 
to it, 1m surrenders himself freely to Ids abundant flow of 
ideas, and to whatever fancy or invention tempts him, and 
ranges unrestrained over the whole field of knowledge and 
imagination. In the first two book*, tie* allegory is trans- 
parent, and the story eonneeted. ' The allegory is of the 
nature of the Pitt/rim's /Voyr#**.*. It starts from the be- 
lief that religion, purified from falsehood, superstition, mu} 
sin, is the foundation of all m»bhm*ei in man ; and it por* 
trays, under images and with names, for the most part 
easily understood, ami easily applied to rent eoiiiiferparti, 
the struggle which every one at that time supposed In lai 
going on, between absolute truth and righteousness on 
one side, and fatal error and bottomless wickedness on tlin 
other. Una, the Truth, the one ami only Bride of maids 
spirit, marked out by the tokens of humility ami inno- 
cence, and by her power over wild and untamed natures 
—the single Truth, in contrast to the counterfeit ! hmssa, 
falsi! religion, am! its actual embodiment In the false rival 
Queen of Heofs - Truth, tin* object of jm^bmtsfe homage, 
real with many, professed with all, whirl* after the impost* 
urns and scandals of the preceding age, had u«*w beeitm# 
charAeteristic of that of Kli«ilH<tt*--TrtiUi t it* elitJfitft, it* 
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dangers, ami its champions, arc the subject of the first 
book: and it is represented as leading the manhood of 
England, in spite not only of terrible conflict, but of de- 
feat and falls, through the discipline of repentance, to holi- 
ness and the blessedness which comes with it. The Red 
Cross Knight, St. George of England, whose namo Geor- 
ges, the Ploughman, is dwelt upon, apparently to suggest 
that from the commonalty, the “tall clownish young men,” 
were raised up the great champions of the Truth — though 
sorely troubled by the wiles of Duessa, by the craft of the 
arch-sorcerer, by the force and pride of the great powers 
of the Apocalyptic Beast and Dragon, finally overcomes 
them, and wins the deliverance of Una and her love. 

The second book, Of Temperance , pursues the subject, 
and represents the internal conquests of self-mastery, the 
conquests of a man over his passions, his violence, his cov- 
etousness, his ambition, his despair, his sensuality. Sir 
Guyon, after conquering many foes of goodness, is the de- 
stroyer of the most perilous of them all, Acrasia, licentious- 
ness, and her ensnaring Bower of Bliss. But after this, 
the thread at once of story and allegory, slender hence- 
forth at the best, is neglected and often entirely lost. The 
third book, the Legend of Chaxtity , is a repetition of the 
ideas of the latter part of the second, with a heroine, Brit- 
omart, in place of the Knight of the previous book, Sir 
Guyon, and with a special glorification of the high-flown 
and romantic sentiments about purity, which wore the po- 
etic creed of the courtiers of Elizabeth, in flagrant and 
sometimes in tragic contrast to their practical conduct of 
life. The loose and ill-compacted nature of the plan be- 
comes still more evident in the second instalment of the 
work. Even the special note of each particular virtue be- 
comes more faint and indistinct. The one law to which 
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the poet feels bound is to have twelve, cantos in each 
book; and to do this he is sometimes driven to what in 
later times has been called padding. One* of the cantos 
of the third book is a genealogy of British kings from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth; one of the cantos of the Legend 
of Friendship is made up of an episode describing the 
marriage of the Thames and the Medway, with an elab- 
orate catalogue of the English and Irish rivers, and the 
names of the soa-nymphs. In truth, he had exhausted Ids 
proper allegory, or he got tired of it. His poem became 
an elastic framework, into which he could fit whatever in- 
terested him and tempted him to composition. The grav- 
ity of the first books disappears, lie passes into satire and 
caricature. Wo meet with Braggadoeldo ami Trompart, 
with the discomfiture of Maleeasta, with the conjugal trou- 
bles of Malbocco and Ilelenore, with the imitation from 
Ariosto of the Squire of Dames. He puts into verse a 
poetical physiology of the human laxly ; he translates Lu- 
cretius, and speculates on the origin of human souls; he 
speculates, too, on social justice, and composes an argu- 
mentative refutation of the Anabaptist theories of right 
and equality among men. As the poem proceeds, ha 
seems to feel himself more free to introduce what ho 
pleases. Allusions to real men and events are sometimes 
dear, at other times evident, though they have now ceased 
to be intelligible to us. His disgust and resentment breaks 
out at the ways of the Court in sarcastic moralizing, or in 
pictures of dark and repulsive imagery. The character* 
and pictures of his friends furnish material for his poem; 
he does not mind touching on the misadventures of Ra- 
legh, and oven of Lord Grey, with sly humour or a word 
of candid advice. He becomes bolder in the distinct in* 
Reduction of contemporary history. The defeat of Duet* 
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sa was only figuratively shown in the first, portion; in tho 
second the subject is resumed. As Elizabeth is the “one 
form of many names,” Glorhtna, Belphoebe, Britomart, 
Mcrcilla, so, “ under feigned colours shading a true case,” 
he deals with her rival. Mary seems at one time tho false 
Florimel, tho creature of enchantment, stirring up strife, 
and fought for by the foolish knights whom she deceives, 
Bhmdamour and Paridell, the counterparts of Norfolk and 
tho intriguers of 1571. At another, she is the fierce Ama- 
zonian queen, Radegmul, by whom, for a moment, oven 
Arthegal is brought into disgraceful thraldom, till Brit- 
omart*., whom ho has once fought against, delivers him. 
And, finally, tho fate of tho typical Ducssa is that of 
tho real Mary Queen of Scots described in great detail — 
a liberty in dealing with great affairs of State for which 
James of Scotland actually desired that he should be 
tried and punished. 1 So Philip II. is at. one time the 
Soldan, at another tho Spanish monster Oeryoneo, at an- 
other tho fosterer of Catholic intrigues in Franco and Ire- 
land, Grantorto. But real names are also introduced with 
scarcely any disguise: Ouizor, and Burbon, the Knight 
who throws away bis shield, Henry IV., and his Lady 
Flourdehs, the Lady Beige, and her seventeen sons: the 
Lady Irena, whom Arthegal delivers. The overthrow of 
tho Armada, the English war in the Low Countries, the 
apostasy of Henry IV., the deliverance of Ireland from the 
“ great wrong” of Desmond’s rebellion, the giant Grantor- 
to, form, under more or less transparent allegory, great part 
of tho Legend of Justice. Nay, Spenser’s long - fostered 
revenge on the', lady who had once scorned him, tho Ros- 
alind of the Shepherd's Calendar , the Mirahella of tho 
Fame Queene, and his own late and happy marriage in 
* Halos’ Lfe. Globe Edition. 
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Ireland, are also brought in to supply materials for the 
Legend of Courtesy, So multifarious m the j me m, full of 
all that ho thought, or observed, or felt ; a reoeptnele, with- 
out much earo to avoid repetition, or to prune, correct, and 
condense, for all the abundance of his ideas, as they welled 
forth in his mind day by day. It h really a collection 
of separate tales and allegories, as murh ns the Arabian 
Nighty or as its eounterpnrt and rival of our own eentury, 
the Idylls of the King . As a whole, it is confusing : but 
we need not treat it as a whole. Its euntimied interest 
soon breaks down. Hut it is probably bent that Spenser 
gave his mind the vague freedom whieh suited it, and that 
ho did not make efforts to tie himself down to Ids pre-itr- 
ranged hut too ambitious plan. We ran hardly lose our 
way in it, for there is no way to lose. It is » wilderness 
in which we an* left to wander. But there may be inter- 
est and pleasure in a wilderness, If we are prepared for the 
wandering. 

Still, the complexity, or, rather, the uncared-for and 
clumsy arrangement of the poem k matter whieh disturb# 
a reader's satisfaction, till he gets accustomed t» the poet's 
way, ami resigns himself to it. it is n h« r*de poem, iri 
which the heroine, who gives her name t«» it, mwr up, 
pears; a story, of whieh the basin and starting point i# 
whimsically withheld for disclosure in the h^t book, which 
was never written. If Ariosto's jumps met trmmimw 
are mom audacious, Spenser's Intricacy \% umrv pulling. 
Adventures begin which have no finish, Acton m them 
drop from the clouds, claim an interest, and we mk in 
vain what has become of them. A vein of wlint are tiinnb 
fontly contemporary allusions breaks across the moral drift 
of the allegory, with an apparently distinct yet obscured 
meaning, ami arm of which it k the work of dissertation* 
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to find the key. The pension of the ago was for ingen- 
ious riddling in morality as in love. And in Spenser’s 
allegories we are not seldom at a loss to make out what 
and how much was really intended, amid a maze of over- 
strained analogies and over-subtle conceits, and attempts 
to hinder a too close and dangerous identification. 

Indeed, Spenser’s mode of allegory, which was histor- 
ical as well as moral, and contains a good deal of history, 
if we knew it, often seems devised to throw curious read- 
ers oil the scent, it was purposely baffling and hazy, A 
characteristic trait was singled out. A name was trans- 
posed in anagram, like Irena, or distorted, as if by imper- 
fect pronunciation, like Burbon and Arthegal, or invented 
to express a quality, like Una, or Gloriana, or Corceca, or 
Fradubio, or adopted with no particular reason from the 
Morte <P Arthur, or any other old literature. The per- 
nonage is introduced with some feature, or amid circum- 
stances which seem for a moment to fix the meaning. 
But when we look to the sequence of history being kept 
up in the sequence of the story, wo find ourselves thrown 
out. A character which fits one person puts on the marks 
of another: a likeness which we identify with one real 
person passes into the likeness of some ono else. The 
real, in person, incident, institution, shades of in the 
ideal ; after showing itself by plain tokens, it turns aside 
out of its actual path of fact, and ends, as the poet thinks 
it ought to end, in victory or defeat, glory or failure. 
Prince Arthur passes from Leicester to Sidney, and then 
back again to Leicester. There are double or treble alle- 
gories ; Elizabeth is Gloriana, Belphoobo, Britomart, Mer* 
cilia, perhaps Amorot; her rival is Duessa, the false Flori- 
mel, probably the fierce temptress, the Amazon Radegund. 
Thus, what for a moment was clear and definite, fades like 
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the changing fringe of n dispersing cloud. The character 
which we identified disappears in other scene* and ad- 
ventures, whore we lone Bight of ail that identified it A 
complete transformation destroy * the likeness which wan 
begun. Then* in an intentional dislocation **f the parts of 
the story, when they might make it imprudently clone in 
its reflection of facta or resemblance in portraiture, A 
feature is shown, a manifest allusion made, and then the 
poet starts ofT in other direction*, t « * confuse and perplex 
all attempts at interpretation, w Inch might ho too partem* 
lar and too certain. Thin was, no doubt, merely accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, and the habits of mind into 
which the poet had grown. Hut there were often reasons 
for it, in an age so auspicious, and so dangerous to those 
who meddled with high matters of at ate. 

2. Another feature which is on the surface of the Fnm$ 
Queen?, and winch will displease » reader who has been 
trained to value what b natural and genuine, is its atfinv 
tation of the language and the customs «*f life belonging 
to an age which is not its own. If l\ indeed, redolent of 
tho present: but it is almost avowedly an imitation of 
what was current in the days of <1*aurer: of what worn 
supposed to bo the words, ami the social ideas and condo 
tions, of the age of chivalry. He looked back to the fault* 
Ions and ideas of the Middle Ages, m Him Ur sought his 
materials in the legends and custom* of the Homeric 
times, and created a revival of the spirit of the age of the 
Heroes in an age of tyrants and incipient democracies,* 
The age of chivalry, in Spenser's day far distant, had yet 
left two survivals, one real, the other formal. The real 
survival was the spirit of united adventure, which warn 
novar stronger or more stirring than in the gallant* and 
3 Vul Keble, tVmhi, Amrf, t i uiv. ji. 47H, 4*0, 
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discoverers of Elizabeth’s reign, the captains of the Eng- 
lish companies in the Low Countries, the audacious sail- 
ors who explored unknown oceans and plundered the 
Spaniards, the scholars and gentlemen equally ready for 
work on sea and land, like Ralegh and Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, of the “ Revenge.” The formal survival was the 
fashion of keeping up the trappings of knightly times, 
as wo keep up Judges’ wigs, court dresses, and Lord 
Mayors’ shows. In actual life it was seen in pageants 
and ceremonies, in the yet lingering parade of jousts and 
tournaments, in the knightly accoutrements still worn in 
the days of the bullet and the cannon-ball. In the appa- 
ratus of the poet, as all were shepherds when he wanted 
to represent the life of peace and letters, so all were 
knights, or the foes and victims of knights, when his 
theme was action and enterprise. It was the custom that 
the Muse masked, to use Sponsor’s word, under these dis- 
guises ; and this conventional masquerade of pastoral po- 
etry or knight-errantry was the form under which the 
poetical school that preceded the dramatists naturally ex- 
pressed their ideas. It seems to us odd that peaceful 
shoepeots and love-sick swains should stand for the world 
of the Tudors and Guises, or that its cunning state-craft 
and relentless cruelty should be represented by the gener- 
ous follies of an imaginary chivalry. But it was the fash- 
ion which Spenser found, and ho accepted it. His genius 
was not of that sort which breaks out from trammels, but 
of that which makes the best of what it finds. And what- 
ever we may think of the fashion, at least he gave it new 
interest and splendour by the spirit with which he threw 
himself into it. 

The condition which he took as the groundwork of his 
poetical fabric suggested the character of his language. 
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Chaucer wan then the “God of KnglUh poetry bin wiw 
the one name which tilled a plaee apart in the history 
of English verse. Spenser was a student of < ‘haueer, and 
borrowed ns he judged fit, not only from bin v oeahulary, 
but from bin grammatical preeedi-nt* ami analogies, with 
the object of giving an appropriate colouring to what waa 
to be rained m far an possible above familiar life. Besides 
this, the language wan still in Hindi an unsettled state that, 
from a man with resources like Spenser's, it naturally in* 
vited attempts to enrich and colour it* to increase It n flex- 
ibility and power. The liberty of reviving old forum, 
of adopting from the language of the street and market 
homely but expressive word* or eombinatiuns, of follow- 
ing in the track of convenient construction*, of venturing 
on new and bold phrase*, w m rightly greater in hU time 
than at a later stage of the language. .Many of hi* word*, 
either invented or preserved, are happy addition*; umm 
which have not taken root in the language, we may re- 
gret. But it wan a liberty which he abused. Hu wan 
extravagant and unrestrained in bin experiments on lan- 
guage. Ami they were made not merely t«*- preserve or 
to invent a good expression. On Ids own authority he 
cuts down, or ho alters a word, or ho adopt* a mere cor- 
rupt pronunciation, to miit it place it* hi* metre* or because 
ho wants a rime. Precedent*, a* Mr. Guest bus said, may 
no doubt bo found for each one of those wicrillce* id the 
nocoHHiticH of metre or rime, in some one or other living 
dialectic usage, or even in printed book* -« “ Mmul M for 
“ blind" il mhtwfa ** fur '* k?$t" for “ nut" 

"cherry * 1 for “drnWi," “ ei/i/r " for M ei7r,“ or oven 
“ wetww " for u mtm t" In-cimse it him to rime to 
But when they are profusely Used na they are in Kpeti* 
aer, they argue, m critics of hi* umn age, such m VulUm 
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limn, remarked, either want of trouble, or want of resource. 
In bin impatience be is reckless in making a word which 
bo wants — “ fortunizc,” “mereified,” “ unblindfold,” “ re- 
live ” — he is reckless in making one word do the duty of 
another, interchanging actives and passives, transferring 
epithets from their proper subjects. The “humbled 
grass,” is the grass on which a man lies humbled: the 
“ lamentable eye” is the eye which laments. “ His treat- 
ment of words,” says Mr. Craik, “ on such occasions ” — 
occasions of difficulty to his verse — “ is like nothing that 
ever was seen, unless it might be Hercules breaking the 
back of the Nemean lion. lie gives them any sense and 
any shape that the case may demand. Sometimes he 
merely alters a letter or two ; sometimes he twists off the 
head or the tail of the unfortunate vocable altogether. 
But this fearless, lordly, truly royal style makes one only 
fool the more how easily, if he chose, he could avoid the 
necessity of having recourse to such outrages.” 

His own generation felt his license to be extreme. “In 
affecting the ancients,” said Ben Jenson, “ he writ no lan- 
guage.” Daniel writes sarcastically, soon after the Faerie 
Queene appeared, of those who 

“Hing of knights and Palladines, 

In aged accents and untimely words.’’ 

And to us, though students of the language must always 
find Interest in the storehouse of ancient or invented lan- 
guage to be found in Spenser, this mixture of what is ob- 
solete or capriciously new is a bar, and not an unreasona- 
ble one, to a frank welcome at first acquaintance. Fuller 
remarks, with some slyness, that “the many Chaucerisms 
used (for I will not say, affected) by him are thought by 
the ignorant to bo blemishes, known by the learned to be 
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beauties, in hm book; which noUitliMtanding hiul boon 
more saleable, if more conformed to our modern lan- 
guage. 1 ’ Tim grotesque, though it ban if h place m one 
of tho instruments of poetical effect, in a dangerous ele- 
ment to handle. Spenser s ago was very insensible to tho 
presence and tho dangers of tho grotesque, and ho w m not 
before his time. in fooling what wan tmpleadng in incon- 
gruous mixtures. Strong in tin* abundant but unsifted 
learning of his day, n style of loarning which in bin case 
was strangely inaccurate, he not only mixed the pant with 
the present, fairyland with polities, mythology with tho 
moat Herman Dhriatian ideas, hut he often mixed together 
tho very features which are most discordant, in the rob 
ours, forms, and methods by which ho sought to product* 
tho effect of his picture*. 

3. Another source of annoyance and disappointment 
is found in the imperfections and inconsistencies of thii 
poet’s standard iff wlrnt is becoming to any anti to write 
about. Exaggeration, diffusette*#, prolixity, wore the liter* 
ary diseases of the age ; an age of great excitement and 
hope, which had suddenly discovered its wealth and its 
powers, but not the rules of true economy in using them* 
With the classics open before it, and alive to much of tint 
grandeur of their lead dug, it whs almost blind to the spirit 
of self-restraint, proportion, and simplicity which govern* 
ed the great models. It was left to n later age to discern 
these and appreciate them. This unresisted proneness to 
exaggeration produced the extravagance and the horrors* of 
the Elizabethan Urania, full, as it wits, ms crthrlc**, of in- 
sight and originality. It only too naturally led the ear- 
lier Spenser astray. What Dry den, in one of hm Inter* 
eating critical prefaces says of himself, is true of Spenser; 
“Thoughts, and* its they arc, come crowding in m fttnf 
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upon ino, that my only difficulty is to choose or to reject; 
to run them into verse, or to give them the other harmony 
of prose . 17 There was in Spenser a facility for turning 
to account all material, original or borrowed, an inconti- 
nence of the descriptive faculty, which was over ready to 
exercise itself on any object, the most unfitting and loath- 
some, as on the noblest, the purest, or the most beautiful. 
There are pictures in him which seem meant to turn our 
stomach. Worse than that, there are pictures which for 
a time rank the poet of Holiness or Temperance with the 
painters who used their great art to represent at once the 
most sacred and holiest forms, and also scenes which few 
people now like to look upon in company — scenes and 
descriptions which may, perhaps from the habits of the 
time, have been playfully and innocently produced, but 
which it is certainly not easy to dwell upon innocently 
now. And apart from these serious faults, there is con- 
tinually haunting us, amid incontestable richness, vigour, 
and beauty, a sense that the work is overdone. Spenser 
certainly did not want for humour and an eye for the ri- 
diculous. There is no want in him, either, of that power 
of epigrammatic terseness, which, in spite of its diffuse- 
ness, his age valued and cultivated. But when he gets on 
a story or a scene, he never knows where to stop. His 
duels go on stanza after stanza till there is no sound part 
left in either champion. Ilis palaces, landscapes, pageants, 
feasts, are taken to pieces in all their parts, and all these 
parts are likened to some other tilings. “ Ilis abundance , 77 
says Mr. Craik, u is often oppressive ; it is like wading 
among unmown grass.” And he drowns us in words. His 
abundant and incongruous adjectives may sometimes, per- 
haps, startle us unfairly, because their associations and sug- 
gestions have quite altered ; but very often they are the 



id It* outpouring of an unrestrained trill uenec of language. 
Tim impression remains that ho wants n duo perception 
of tlm absurd, tlm unnatural, the unnecessary ; that ho 
does not care if he makes u* smile, or does not know 
how to help it, when ho trio* to make us admire or sym- 
pathise. 

Under this Imad comes a feature w hiof* the “elmrity of 
history ” may lead us to trout as simple exaggeration, lit»t 
which often suggests something lens pardonable, in tlm 
great diameter**, political or literary, of Kli/abef h\s reign. 
This was the gross, shameless, lying flattery paid to the 
Queen, There is really nothing like if in history. It is 
unique as a phenomenon that proud* aide, free * spoken 
men, with all their high instincts of vv hat was noble and 
true, with all their admiration of the Queen's high quatb 
ties, should have offered it, even as an unmeaning custom ; 
and that a proud and free spoken people should n»»f , in tlm 
very genuineness* of their pride in her and their loyalty, 
have received it with shout* of derision and disgust, The 
flattery of Homan emperor* and Homan Hopes* if as extrav- 
agant, was not so personal. Kvett KotiU XIV, %vuh not cel- 
ebrated in his dreary old age a* 11 mod* 1 of Ideal beauty 
and a paragon of romantic perfection. It was no worship 
of a secluded and distant object of loyalty : the men who 
thus flattered knew perfectly well, often by painful expe- 
rience, what Elizabeth wit*: able, indeed, high spirited, stir- 
eossfui, but ungrateful to her servant*, capricious, vain, lit- 
tempered, unjust, and in her old age ugly. And yet tlm 
(Jlorttiiui of the Faerie Querm t the Km press of till noble* 
nes»— IMplrndm, the Entice*?* of all sweetne** and beauty 

— Itrilniimrt, tlm armed votaress of all purify Mercilla, 

the lady of all compassion and grace' - were but the refleiv 
tiona of the language in which it was then agreed upon by 
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Borne of the greatest of Englishmen to speak, and to be 
supposed to think, of the Queen. 

II. But when all these faults have been admitted, faults 
of design and faults of execution — and when it is admitted, 
further, that there is a general want of reality, substance, 
distinctness, and strength in the personages of the poem 
—that, compared with the contemporary drama, Spenser’s 
"knights and ladies and villains arc thin and ghost-like, and 
that, as Daniel says, he 

u Paints shadows in imaginary lines — ” 

it yet remains that our greatest poets since his day have 
loved him and delighted in him. lie had Shakcspere’s 
praise. Oowloy was made a poet by reading him. Dry- 
den calls Milton “the poetical son of Spenser:” “Milton,” 
ho writes, a has acknowledged to mo that Spenser was his 
original.” Dryden’s own homage to him is frequent and 
generous. Pope found as much pleasure in the Faerie 
Queem in his later years as ho had found in reading it 
when he was twelve years old : and what Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope admired, Wordsworth too found full of noble- 
ness, purity, and sweetness. What is it that gives the 
Faerie Queme its hold on those who appreciate the rich- 
ness and music of English language, and who in temper 
and moral standard are quick to respond to English man- 
liness and tenderness? The spell is to bo found mainly 
in three things— (l) in the quaint stateliness of Spenser’s 
imaginary world and its representatives ; (2) in the beauty 
and melody of his numbers, the abundance and grace of 
his poetic ornaments, in the recurring and haunting rhythm 
of numberless passages, in which thought and imagery and 
language and melody are interwoven in one perfect and 
satisfying harmony ; and (3) in the intrinsic nobleness of 
K S 
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Ilia general aim, his conception of human lifts at once so 
exacting and so indulgent, his high ethical principles and 
ideals, his unfeigned honour for all that is pure ami bravo 
and unselfish ami tender, his generous estimate of what 
is due from man to man of service, affection, and fidelity. 
His fictions embodied truths of character which, with all 
their shadowy incompleteness, were too real and too beam 
tiful to lose their charm with time. 

1. Spenser accepted from his age the quaint stateliness 
which is characteristic of his poem. His poetry is not 
simple and direct like that of the Greeks. It has not the 
exquisite finish and felicity of the best of the Ijfitins. It 
has not the massive grandeur, the depth, the freedom, the 
shades and subtle complexities of feeling and motive, 
■which the English dramatists found by going straight to 
nature. It has the stateliness <d highly artificial condi- 
tions of society, of the Court, the pageant, the tournament, 
as opposed to the majesty of the great events in human 
life and history, its real vicissitudes, its catastrophes, its 
tragedies, its revolutions, its sins. Throughout the pro- 
longed crisis of Elizabeth's reign, her gay and dashing 
courtiers, and even her serious masters of affairs, persisted 
in pretending to look on Urn world in which they lived m 
if through the side-scenes of a masque, and relieved against 
the background of a stage-curtain. Human life, in those 
days, counted for little; fortune, honour, national existence 
hung in the balance; the game was one in which the heads 
of kings and queens and great statesmen were the stakes 
—yet the players could not get out of their stiff and con- 
strained costume, out of their artificial and fantastic fig- 
ments of thought, out of their conceits ami affectations of 
language. They carried it, with all their sagacity, with all 
their intensity of purpose, to the council - board and the 
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judgment-seat. They carried it to the scaffold. The con- 
ventional supposition was that at the Court, though every 
one knew better, all was perpetual sunshine, perpetual hol- 
iday, perpetual triumph, perpetual love-making. It was 
the happy reign of the good and wise and lovely. It was 
the discomfiture of the base, the faithless, the wicked, the 
traitors. This is what is reflected in Spenser’s poem ; at 
once, its stateliness, for there was no want of grandeur and 
magnificence in the public scene ever before Spenser’s im- 
agination ; and its quaintness, because the whole outward 
apparatus of representation was borrowed from what was 
past, or from what did not exist, and implied surround- 
ing circumstances in ludicrous contrast with fact, and men 
taught themselves to speak in character, and prided them- 
selves on keeping it up by substituting for the ordinary 
language of life and emotion a cumbrous and involved 
indirectness of speech. 

And yet that quaint stateliness is not without its attrac- 
tions. We have indeed to fit ourselves for it. But when 
we have submitted to its demands on our imagination, it 
carries us along as much as the fictions of the stage. The 
splendours of the artificial are not the splendours of the 
natural ; yet the artificial has its splendours, which in?* 
press and captivate and repay. The grandeur of Spenser’s 
poem is a grandeur like that of a great spectacle, a great 
array of the forces of a nation, a groat series of military 
effects, a great ceremonial assemblage of ail that is highest 
and most eminent in a country, a coronation, a royal mar- 
riage, a triumph, a funeral. 8o } though Spenser’s knights 
and ladies do what no men ever could do, and speak what 
no man ever spoke, the procession rolls forward with a 
pomp which never forgets itself, and with an inexhaustible 

succession of circumstance, fantasy, and incident. Nor is 
80 


it always solemn and high-pijehml its gravity is relieved 
from time to time with the ridiculous figure or character, 
the ludicrous incident, the jests and antics of the buffoon. 
It has been said that, Spenser never smiles. He not only 
smiles, with amusement or sly irony; he wrote what he 
must have laughed at as he wrote, aud meant us to laugh 
at. II o did not describe with a grave face the terrors and 
misadventures of the boaster Braggadochio aud his Squire, 
whether or not a caricature of the I hike of Alem;on and 
his “gentleman,” the “petit singe/’ Simier. He did not 
write with a grave face the Irish row about the fake 
Florimel (IV. 5): 

“ Then unto Satyrun site was adjudged, 

Who was right glad to game so gtswilv meed: 

But Blandamour thereat full greatly grudged, 

Ami litlo praysM his labours evill speed, 

That for to winne the saddle lost the steed. 

Ne louse thereat did ParUfoU ©omphdne, 

And thought f appeal© from that which was decreed 
To single combat with Sir Batyrane ; 

Thereto him .Aid stlrd, new discord to maintain©. 

“ And eke, with these, full many other Knights 
film through her wicked working did lueenso 
Her to demaund ami ehnlenge as their rights, 

Deserved for their perils recompense. 

Amongst the rest, with boastful! value pretense, 

Btepfc Bmggadoehio forth, and as Ids thrall 
Her claymM, by 1dm in hattell womie long mumt 
Whereto her seife he did to witness© call : 

Who, being askt, accordingly confessed all. 

“Thereat exceeding wroth was Batymn; 

And wroth with Batyran w m Blandamour ; 

And wroth with Blandamour was Krivan 5 
And at them both Kir Puri dell did lour©. 
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* So all together Hlird up fltrifull stouro, 

And roadie wore now battell to darmino. 

Each one protest to be her paramoure, 

And vow’d with spearo and shield it to raaintaine; 

No Judges powro, no reasons rule, mote them restraine.” 

Nor the behaviour of llic “ rascal many 77 at the sight of 
he dead Dragon (I. 12): 

“ And after all the raskall many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rablement, 

To see the face of that victorious man, 

Whom all admired as from heaven sent, 

And gu/.d upon with gaping wonderment; 

But when tiny came where that dead Dragon lay, 

Streteht on the ground in monstrous largo extent, 

The sight with ydlo foaro did them dismay, 

No durst approeh him nigh to touch, or once assay. 

“Some foard, and fledd; some foard, and well it faynod ; 
One, that would wiser seeme then all the rest, 

Warm! him not touch, for yet perhaps rcraaynd 
Some ltngring life within his hollow hrest, 

Or in his wombe might lurko some hidden nest 
Of many Dragonettos, his fruitfull seedo : 

Another saide, that in his eyes did rest 

Yet sparckiing fyre, and badd thereof take heed; 

Another said, he saw him move his eyes indeed. 

11 One mother, whenas her foololmrdy chyld 
Did come too noaro, and with his talnnts play, 

Haifa dead through foaro, her litle babe rovyld, 

And to her gossibs gan in eoimsell say; 

*How can I toll, but that his fcalants may 
Yet scratch my sonne, or rend his tender hand V 
So diversly them selves In vaine they fray; 

Whiles some more bold to measure him nigh stand, 

To prove how many acres ho did spred of laud.” 
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And liis humour is not the less real that it affects sen- 
eras argument, in tho excuse which ho urges for his fairy 
tales (II. 1) : 

“ Right well I wote, moat mighty Soverame, 

That all this famous antique history 
Of some th* aboundanee of an ydle brain© 

Will judged be, and painted forgery, 

Bather then matter of just memory ; 

Sith none that breatheth living aire dees know 
Where is that happy land of Faery, 

Which I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show, 

But vouch antiquities, which no body can know. 

“ But let that man with better sene© advise* 

That of the world least part to us is red ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great Regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned. 

Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru ? 

Or who in venturous vessell measured 
•Th© Amazon huge river, now found trew? 

Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew ? 

“Yet all those were, when no man did them know, 

Yet have from wisest ages hidden been© ; 

And later times thinges more unknown© shall show. 

Why then should witless© man so much misweene, 

That nothing is but that which ho hath seen© t 
What iC within the Moones fayre shining upheare, 

What if in every other starr© unseen© 

Of other worldes he happily should hear©, 

He wonder would much more ; yet such to some appear©.** 

Tho general effect is almost always lively and rich: all 
is buoyant and full of movement. That it is also odd, 
that wo see strange costumes and hear a language often 
formal and obsolete, that wo arc asked to take for granted 
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some very unaccustomed supposition and extravagant as- 
sumption, does not trouble us more than the usages and 
sights, so strange to ordinary civil life, of a camp, or a 
royal levee. All is in keeping, whatever may be the de- 
tails of the pageant ; they harmonize with the effect of the 
whole, like the gargoyles and quaint groups in a Gothic 
building harmonize with its general tone of majesty and 
subtle beauty; — nay, as ornaments, in themselves of bad 
taste, like much of the ornamentation of the Renaissance 
styles, yet find a not unpleasing place in compositions 
grandly and nobly designed : 

“ So discord oft in music makes the sweoter lay.” 

Indeed, it is curious how much of real variety is got out 
of a limited number of elements and situations. The 
spectacle, though consisting only of knights, ladies, dwarfs, 
pagans, “ salvage men, 77 enchanters, and monsters, and oth- 
er well-worn machinery of the books of chivalry, is ever 
new, full of vigour and fresh images, even if, as sometimes 
happens, it repeats itself. There is a majestic uncon- 
sciousness of all violations of probability, and of the 
strangeness of the combinations which it unrolls before us. 

2. But there is not only stateliness : there is sweetness 
and beauty. Spenser’s perception of beauty of all kinds 
was singularly and characteristically quick and sympa- 
thetic. It was one of his groat gifts ; perhaps the most 
special and unstinted. Except Ehakospere, who had it 
with other and greater gifts, no one in that time approach- 
ed to Spenser, in feeling the presence of that commanding 
and mysterious idea, compounded of so many things, yet 
of which the true secret escapes us still, to which we give 
the name of beauty. A beautiful scene, a beautiful per- 
son, a beautiful poem, a mind and character with that com- 


bination of charms, which, for want of another won), wo 
call by that half spiritual, half material word M Uuuitiful,” 
at once net bin imagination at work to respond to it ami 
reflect it* His immita of reflecting it were m abundant as 
bin some of it wan keen. They were only too abundant. 
They often betrayed him by their affluence and wonderful 
readiness to meet his enll. Hay what we will, and a great 
deal may he haul, of his lavish profusion fan bendy and 
uncontrolled excess, in the richness of picture and imagery 
in which he indulges— still, there it lies before m t like the 
most gorgeous of summer gardens, in the glory and brill- 
iancy of its varied blooms, in the wonder of its id range 
forms of life, in the changcfuluc** of jt» cMptidie and de- 
licious scents. No one w ho cure* for poetic beauty can 
bo iimeusthle to it. He may criticise it. He may have 
too much of it. lie may prefer something more severe 
and chastened. He may observe on the waste of wealth 
and power. He may blame the prodigal eypen.se of lan- 
guage, and the long space* winch the poet takes up to 
produce bin effect. He may often didike or distrust the 
moral aspect of the poet's impartial sendtivemw to nil out* 
ward beauty -*«* the impartiality which make* him throw 
all hi* strength Into Ids pictures of Ac rasin'* I tower of 
Bliss, the Harden of Adonis, and Btnurnne‘* Mum pie of <!*** 
pul .But there tn no gain saving the beauty which never 
fails and disappoint*, open the poem where you will 
There i« no gainsaying it* variety, often m* tmetpeeted ntitl 
novel Face to face with the Kpieiireini idea of brnnty 
and pleasure k the counter charm of purity, truth, nticl 
duty. Many poets have tlutin justice to eiiefi one sepa* 
lately* Few have shown, with nmh mjirnl power, why it » 
that both have their root* in man** divided nature, and 
atruggle, m it were, for the mastery, Which ran Im Maid 
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to bo the most exquisite in all beauty of imagination, of 
refined language, of faultless and matchless melody, of 
these two passages, in which the same image is used for 
the most opposite purposes;— first, in that song of temp- 
tation, the sweetest note in that description of Acrasia’s 
Bower of 'Bliss, which, as a picture of the spells of pleas- 
ure, has never been surpassed ; and next, to represent that 
stainless and glorious purity which is the professed object 
of his admiration and homage. In both the beauty of the 
rose furnishes the theme of the poet’s treatment. In the 
first, it is the u lovely lay ” which meets the knight of 
Temperance amid the voluptuousness which he is come to 
assail and punish : 


** The whiles some one did ehaunt this lovely lay: 
Ah ! see, whoso fayro thing doest fame to see, 

In springing flowre the imago of thy day. 

Ah ! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly shoe 
Doth first poepe foorth with bashful! modestee, 
That fairer socmen the losao ye aoo her may. 

Do l see scene after how more hold and free 
Her bared bosomo she doth broad display; 

Lo 1 see soone after how she fades and falls away. 


Bo passe th, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal! life the leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

No more doth florlsh after first decay, 

That earst was sought to dock both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a Paramowre. 

Gather therefore the Rose whitest yet is prime, 

For soone comes ago that will her pride deflowre; 
Gather the Rose of love whitest yet is time, 

W Idlest loving thou inayst loved bo with equall crime.’* 


In the other, it images the power of the will — that pow- 
er over circumstance and the storms of passion, to con* 


rwtnd obotlionco to reason and the morn! law, which M 
ton Bung bo magnificently in ( \mn» : 

“ That (lain tic lUm\ the daughter of her M«ro© f 
Mere dear© then life tth© tendered, flowra 

The girloml of her honour dot adorn© : 

Ne tmffVed she the Middaye* tfeorehing powre, 

Ne the sharp Northern© wind thereon to -howr© ; 

But lapped up her silken leaven «m»*t ehtiyre, 

When mo the froward sky© began to low re ; 

But* ammo m calmed was the chrMUll nyr©, 

Hh© did it fnyr© dispred and let to ftnrUli f*yr©, 

“Eternal! (tod, lit Ida almlghli© powre, 

To make ©nwtmpl© of his heavenly grar©, 

In Fanwlljte whylome did plant this flow re; 

Whence he it fetch t out of her native place* 

And did in stock© of earthly flesh 

That mortal 1 men her glory should ad my re. 

In gentle I /Julies brest©, and UmnUntm raw 
Of woman kind, it fnyrest Flow re doth spyr©. 

And bnarnth fruit of honour mid all ©bast denym 

“ F&yr© ympett of hrantlo, who*© bright shining tmmm 
Adorn© the world© with like to heavenly light* 

And to your will©* both royalties and K©attt©« 

Butxlcw, through conquest of your w«mdrmt* might. 

With this fayre flowr© your goodly glrlmid* flight 
Of chastity and vert it© vlrglnall, 

That shall ©mtoUUh row© your beantl© bright* 

And crown© your hmdes with heavenly e«»ri*wdl, 

Bucli aa the Angela wear© Imfore C*t*d‘a triluinall V* 

TIur wnw of beauty ami command of beautiful axpra 
■non in not wen only in tlwi awcotnciw of which fwith Uict 
paMiago* are example*. It* range 1* wide. Hpntwr h» 
in his nature, beaidt* Bweetnc**, hi* full proportion of tl 
atom and high manline** of Ida generation ; indeed, I 
was not without it» noverity, its luurdne**, its uncoruidorin 
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and cruel harshness, its contemptuous indifference to suf- 
fering and misery when on the wrong side. Noble and 
heroic ideals captivate him by their attractions. He kin- 
dles naturally and genuinely at what proves and draws out 
men’s courage, their self-command, their self-sacrifice. He 
sympathizes as profoundly with the strangeness of their 
condition, with the sad surprises in their history and fate, 
as ho gives himself up with little restraint to what is 
charming and even intoxicating in it. He can moralize 
with the best in terse and deep-reaching apophthegms of 
melancholy or even despairing experience. He can appre- 
ciate the mysterious depths and awful outlines of theology 
— of what our own ago can sec nothing in, but a dry and 
scholastic dogmatism. His great contemporaries were — 
more, perhaps, than the men of any age — many-sided. He 
shared their nature ; and ho used all that ho had of sensi- 
tiveness and of imaginative and creative power, in bring- 
ing out its manifold aspects, and sometimes contradictory 
feelings and aims. Not that beauty, even varied beauty, 
is the uninterrupted attribute of his work. It alternates 
with much that no indulgence can call beautiful. It 
passes but too easily into what is commonplace, or forced, 
or unnatural, or extravagant, or careless and poor, or really 
coarse and bad. lie was a negligent corrector. He only 
at times gave himself the trouble to condense and concen- 
trate. But for all this, the Faerie Queene glows and is 
nblaze with beauty; and that beauty is so rich, so real, 
und so uncommon, that for its sake the severest readers of 
Spenser have pardoned much that is discordant with it — 
much that in the reading has wasted their time and disap- 
pointed them. 

There In one portion of the beauty of the Faerie Queene 
which in its perfection and fulness had never yet been 


reached in English poetry. This wan the lmudc and meb 
ody of Km verse. U wn* thin wonderful, alumni unfailing 
aweetneKS of number* which probably m much m anything 
net the Faerie Qntme at once above all contemporary poo- 
try. Thu English language U really a musical one, ami, 
nay what people will, tin* English oar i* very susceptible to 
the infinite' delicacy and suggestivene** of musical rhythm 
and cadence, Spenser found the *ocret of it. Tim art 
h m had many and eon*UMtmite m attorn m ihv, u.h different 
m their melody an in their thought* from Spenser, And 
others at the time, Shukespere pre eminently, hoard, only 
a little later, the name grandeur and the same subtle beau- 
ty in the Hounds of Ilnur mother tongue, only waiting the 
artist’* skill to he eomhined and harmonized into atmirm 
of mysterious fane! nation. But Spender wan the first to 
show that he had anjuired a command over what, had 
hitherto been heard only in exijuidte fragment*, pliant ng 
too Boon into roughness and confusion. It woiihl he too 
much to say that bin cunning never fail*, that bin ear in 
never dull or off it* guard. But when the length and 
magnitude of the composition are considered, with the m» 
strain ts imposed by the new nine-line stanza, however one 
venient it may have been, the vigour, the invention, the vol- 
ume and rush of language, and the keenness mid truth of ear 
amid its diversified tasks, are indeed admirable which could 
keep up ho prolonged and ho majestic a stream of original 
and varied poetical melody. If hi* stanza* are monoto- 
nous, it is with the grand monotony «»f the mm shore, whew 
billow follow* billow, each swelling diversely, and broken 
ink) different curve* and wave* upon iu mounting surf atm, 
till at last it fall* over, and spreads and rushes up iu a last 
long lint* of foam upon the bench. 

3* But all this in hut the outside shell ami the fancy 
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framework in which the substance of the poem is enclosed. 
Its substance is the poet’s philosophy of life. It shadows 
forth, in type and parable, his ideal of the perfection of 
the human character, with its special features, its trials, its 
achievements. There were two accepted forms in poetry 
in which this had boon done by poets. One was under 
the image of warfare; the other was under the image of a 
journey or voyage. Spenser chose the former, as Dante 
and Banyan (‘.hose the latter. Spenser looks on the scene 
of the world as a continual battle-field. It was such, in 
fact, to his experience in Ireland, testing the mettle of char- 
acter, its loyalty, its sincerity, its endurance. His picture 
of character is by no means painted with sentimental ten- 
derness. He portrays it in the rough work of the strug- 
gle and the toil, always hardly tested by trial, often over- 
matched, deceived, defeated, and even delivered by its own 
default to disgrace and captivity. lie had full before his 
eyes what abounded in the society of his day, often in 
its noblest representatives — the strange perplexing mixt- 
ure of the purer with the baser elements, in the high-tem- 
pered and aspiring activity of his time. But it was an 
ideal of character which had in it high aims and serious 
purposes, which was armed with fortitude and strength, 
which could recover itself after failure and defeat. 

The unity of a story, or an allegory — that chain and 
backbone of continuous interest, implying a progress and 
leading up to a climax, which holds together the great 
poems of the world, the Iliad and Odyssey , the dfincid, 
the (Jommedia, the Paradise Lost , the Jerusalem Delivered 
—this is wanting in the Faerie Queens. The unity is one 
of character and its ideal. That character of the com- 
pleted man, raised above what is poor and low, and gov- 
ojrntd by noble tempers and pure principles, has in Spenser 
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two conspicuous elements, In the first place, it \h bnrntd 
on mtmlimm In tin* personages which illustrate the dif- 
ferent virtunn- IIoliin‘HH g < \mrtesy, and tin* rent ■■— 

the distinction in not in nicely discriminated features or 
hIuuIoh of expression, Imt in the trial* amt the occasions 
which cull forth n particular action or effort : yet the 
man linens which in at the foundation of nil that U ^hh! in 
them in a universal quality common to them all, routed 
ami imbedded in the governing idea or standard uf moral 
(diameter in the {meiu t It i* not merely courage, it is not 
merely energy, it is not merely strength, It is the quali- 
ty of houI which frankly accept* the conditions in human 
life, of labour, of obedience, uf effort, of unequal success, 
which does not quarrel with them or evade them, but take* 
for granted with unquestioning alacrity that matt is called 
—by hit* call to high tit tm and destiny — to a continual 
struggle with difficulty, with pain, with evil, and make* it 
the point of honour not to be dismayed or wearied out by 
them. It I§ a cheerful and serious willingness for hard 
work and endurance, an being inevitable and very Wamble 
neaowiitioH, together with even n pleasure in encountering 
trials which put a man on hi* mettle, nti enjoyment of the 
contest am! the risk, even in play, It is the quality which 
fudxQft on the paramount idea of duty, as something which 
leaves ti man no choice; which despise* and breaks through 
the inferior consideration?! and motive* trouble, uncer- 
tainty, dotibt, curiosity which hang JtWtti and impede 
duty; which is impatient with the idleness and childish- 
ness of a life of mere luun^mrjit, or mere looking on, of 
continued and mdf satisfied levity, of vacillation, of clever 
and ingenious trifling, Spenser's tmudiness in quite eon* 
iiitent with long pfutsns of rest, with interval* uf change, 
with great craving for enjoy nient— tmy, with great lapses 
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from its ideal, with great mixtures of selfishness, with 
coarseness, with licentiousness, with injustice and inhuman- 
ity. It may be fatally diverted into bad channels; it may 
degenerate into a curse and scourge to the world. But it 
stands essentially distinct from the nature which shrinks 
from difficulty, which is appalled at effort, which has no 
thought of making an impression on things around it, 
which is content with passively receiving influences and 
distinguishing between emotions, which feels no call to ex- 
ert itself, because it recognizes no aim valuable enough to 
rouse it, and no obligation strong enough to command it. 
In the character of his countrymen round him, in its high- 
est and in its worst features, in its noble ambition, its dar- 
ing enterprise, its self-devotion, as well as in its pride, its 
intolerance, its fierce self-will, its arrogant claims of superi- 
ority-moral, political, religious — Spenser saw the example 
of that strong and resolute manliness which, once set on 
great things, feared nothing — neither toil nor disaster nor 
danger— in their pursuit Naturally and unconsciously, he 
laid it at the bottom of all his portraitures of noble and 
virtuous achievement in the Faerie Queene . 

All Spenser’s “ virtues” spring from a root of manli- 
ness, Strength, simplicity of aim, elevation of spirit, cour- 
age are presupposed as their necessary conditions. But 
they have with him another condition as universal They 
all grow and are nourished from the soil of love ; the love 
of beauty, the love and service of fair women. This, of 
course, is a survival from the ages of chivalry, an inheri- 
tance bequeathed from the minstrels of France, Italy, and 
Germany to the rising poetry of Europe. Spenser’s types 
of manhood are imperfect without the idea of an absorb- 
ing and overmastering passion of love; without a devo- 
tion, as to the principal and most worthy object of life, to 


the service of ft beautiful lady, and to winning her affec- 
tion tint! grace, Tho influence *»f thin view «»f lift* ruim^ 
out in numberless Wfiys, In»ve rmuon *»n the in 

shapes which fire exquisitely beauts ful, in nil it * purity, its 
ttmdiuiwHH, iU unsclfi^hne**. Hut tho chums of its nil rub 
ing and irresistible might nr*' i*Un only !*»*» readily verified 
in tho passions of men ; in the follies of !m«\ its entangle- 
niontn, itn mtsehiefs, its foulne**, In one *h«pe **r another 
it meets uh at every turn ; it in never absent ; it is the too* 
live ami stimulant «>f the whole activity of the poem, Tim 
picture of life held up before uh in the I i tend rendering of 
Coleridge'** lines : 

u All thought.*, all all .irlighu, 

Whatever stir* this mortal frame, 

Arts mil hut minister* of 

And feml hi* nam'd flame/* 

We ntill think with Kjwmner about the paramount place of 
manliness, m the foundation of nil worth in human char* 
meter. We have censed to think with him about the right* 
ful supremacy of love, even in the imaginative eoneeption 
of human life. We have rented to recognize in it the 
public claims of mini* ml a religion, whirl* it ha* in Spenser, 
I/ove will ever play a great part in human life to the end 
of time. It will be an immense element in it* iittppbttm* 
perhaps a still greater one it* it* sorrows, it* di*A*tor*» it* 
tragedies. It h still an itiitiirtiM' power its shaping and 
colouring it, both in fiction and reality ; in the family, in 
the romance, in the fatalities and the prosaic ruin of vul* 
gar fact. Hut the place given to it by Spenser i* to i.*ttr 
thoughts and feeling* even ludicrously extravagant Alt 
enormous change ha* taken place in the idea* of society 
on thl« point: it i* one of the things which make a wid# 
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chasm between centuries and generations which yet are of 
“ tlio same passions,” and have in temper, tradition, and 
language so much in common. The ages of the Courts 
of Love, whom Chaucer reflected, and whose ideas passed 
on through him to Spenser, arc to us simply strange and 
abnormal states through which society has passed, to ns 
beyond understanding and almost belief. The perpetual 
love-malting, as one of the first duties and necessities of 
a noble life, the space which it must fill in the cares and 
thoughts of all gentle and high-reaching spirits, the unre- 
strained language of admiration and worship, the unre- 
strained yielding to the impulses, the anxieties, the pitiable 
despair and agonies of love, the subordination to it of all 
other pursuits and aims, the weeping and wailing and self- 
torturing which it involves, all this is so far apart from 
what wo know of actual life, the life not merely of work 
and business, but the life of affection, and even of passion, 
that it makes the picture of which it is so necessary a 
part seem to us in the last degree unreal, unimaginable, 
grotesquely ridiculous. The quaint love sometimes found 
among children, so quickly kindled, so superficial, so vio- 
lent in its language and absurd in its plans, is transferred 
with the utmost gravity to the serious proceedings of the 
wise and good. In the highest characters it is chasten- 
ed, refined, purified : it appropriates, indeed, language due 
only to the divine, it almost simulates idolatry, yet it be- 
longs to the best part of man’s nature. But in the lower 
and average characters it is not so respectable ; it is apt 
to pass into mere toying pastime and frivolous love of 
pleasure : it astonishes us often by the readiness with 
which it displays an affinity for the sensual and impure, 
the corrupting and debasing sides of the relations between 
the But however it appears, it is throughout a very 

h 
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great ntTnir* not merely with certain {mthumh, or under ear* 
tain rireumHinnees but with vwrs on »■: it «*i*trut|i«M itself 
in public. a* tin* natural and recognized ttiotitc of phum of 
life ami trial* of strength; it i* the great *pur of enter- 
prise, ami tin highest an 4 most glorious reward, A world 
of which this is the l»w, h* m»t even in fi*’i it **t n world 
which wo can conceive possible, or with which experience 
enables uh to sympathize. 

It in, of course, a purely artificial and conventional read- 
ing of the fact* id human life and fc* ling. Such conven- 
tional rending* and rendering* belong in a nn iMure to all 
art; hut in it h highest f^nso they are e«*rreeted, inter- 
preted, supplemented by the pre^nes* of interspersed reali- 
ties which every one recognize*. Hut it w a* one of Hpen- 
hcEh disadvantages, that two strong mliueneeH combined 
to entangle him in this fantastic and gr»*te «jue way of ex- 
hibiting the play and action of the emotion* of love. Thin 
alb absorbing, all -embracing passion of bur, nt least thin 
way of talking about it, wan the faddoti of the ( \mrU 
Furthered wiw the fashion of poetry, which he inherited; 
ami he wan not the man to break through the .strong 
hands id custom and authority. In very touch he wan 
an imitator. lie look what he found; what was his own 
whh bin treatment of it. lie did not trouble himself with 
inconsistencies, or him? absurdities and incongruities. Hab- 
it and familiar language made it not strange that in tint 
< ourt of Elizabeth the most high flown iwmt intent* should 
he in every one’** month about the sublimities and refine- 
mentH of love, while every one was busy with keen fttftbk 
lion and nmerupulotm intrigue. The same blinding pow- 
er kept him from seeing the monstrous contrast between 
the claim* of the <jtjeen to be the ideal of womanly purity 
—dninm mmgniicd and echm?d m ten thoiimitid i'ktntv* 
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gant compliments — and the real licentiousness common all 
round lier among her favourites. All these strange con- 
tradictions, which surprise and shock us, Spenser assumed 
as natural. Ho built up his fictions on them, as the dram- 
atist built on a basis which, though more nearly approach- 
ing to real life, yet differed widely from it in many of its 
preliminary and collateral suppositions; or as the novelist 
builds up his on a still closer adherence to facts and expe- 
rience. In this matter Spenser appears with a kind of 
double self. At one time he speaks as one penetrated and 
inspired by the highest and purest ideas of love, and filled 
with aversion and scorn for the coarser forms of passion — 
for what is ensnaring and treacherous, as well as for what 
is odious and foul. At another, he puts forth all his pow- 
er to bring out its most dangerous and even debasing as- 
pects in highly coloured pictures, which none could paint 
without keen sympathy with what he takes such pains to 
make vivid and fascinating. The combination is not like 
anything modern, for both the elements are in Spenser so 
unquestionably and simply genuine. Our modem poets 
are, with all their variations in this respect, more homoge- 
neous ; and where one conception of love and beauty has 
taken hold of a man, the other does not easily come in. 
It is impossible to imagine Wordsworth dwelling with zest 
on visions and inmgery, on which Spenser has lavished all 
his riches. There can be no doubt of Byron’s real habits 
of thought and feeling on subjects of this kind, even when 
his language for the occasion is the chastest ; we detect in 
it the mood of the moment, perhaps spontaneous, perhaps 
put on, but in contradiction to the whole movement of the 
man’s true nature. But Spenser’s words do not ring hol- 
low. With a kind of unconsciousness and innocence, which 
we now find hard to understand, and which, perhaps, be* 

m 


long* tr> tlio early childhood or t»*\ln«iut of a literature, 
ha pawn* abruptly from mm standard of thought mid 
ing to another ; and h tpiitc m much in earnest whm hit 
m singing the pur** joy* «»f chastened affections, an ha h 
whan ha is writing with almost rintmr luxuriance what 
wo nra at this day admined t*» read. Tardily, indeed, ho 
appears to have acknowledged the eoiitrudietinu. At tho 
instance of two m*Me Indian of the * **»urt, ha composed 
two Hymns of Heavenly L**va nod Unit mly Beauty, to 
“retract” mid “reform" tw»* earlier *»h«*h composed in 
praise of earthly love ami beaut* , I tut. »■ Imra*!* -rint i<*»||y v 
ho published tho two pieces l* 'gather, *id«* by side in tho 
name volume. 

In tho Fitrrit’ Qurmr, Spenser has brought mil, not tho 
linage of tho grant Ulorintm, t*ut in its \ an*»m aspects & 
form of character which was than jowl coming on tho 
itagn of tho world, nnd which l»*»* played a grant purl in 
it since. Ah ha ha» told us, ha aimed i»t presenting be- 
fora us, in tho large*! wiw uf tha word, tho Rnglidi gen* 
tlamim. It wits, a* a whole, a m w character in tha world. 
It had not rani ly existed in tha days of feudalism and 
chivalry, though features of it had appeared, mol its de* 
arent whh traced from those time*: hut thay were too wild 
nnd coitrsa, too turhulont nnd disorderly, for a character 
which, howavar randy for adventure and buttle, looked to 
peace, refinement, order, and law m tha trim condition** of 
It* perfection, In tha days **f K!i/?»l«*lh it w m beginning 
to fill h largo pi lira in Rnglid* Ufa. ft mm formed umid 
tha incrontung cultivation of ilia nation, ilia iitryeitMtig v&* 
fiatian of pnhlia «erviee, lha at* likening responsibilities to 
duty and rafts to self command. Still making mtteft of 
the pwrogativa of imMe Mood nnd faintly honours, it wan 
iwmithiog imlfp«»d«ot of nobility nnd beyond it A no* 
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bleman might liavo in him the making of a gentleman : 
but it wan the man himself of whom the gentleman was 
made. Great birth, even great cap aeity, were not enough; 
there must be added a new delicacy of conscience, a new 
appreciation of what is beautiful and worthy of honour, a 
new measure of the strength and nobleness of self-control, 
of devotion to unselfish interests. This idea of manhood, 
based not only on force and courage, but on truth, on 
refinement, on public spirit, on soberness and modesty, 
on consideration for others, was taking possession of the 
younger generation of Elizabeth’s middle years. Of course 
the idea was very imperfectly apprehended, still more im- 
perfectly realized. .Rut it was something which on the 
same scale had not boon yet, and which was to be the 
seed of something greater. It was to grow into those 
strong, simple, noble characters, pure in aim and devoted 
to duty, the. Falkland#, tho Uampdons, who amid so much 
evil form such a remarkable feature in the Civil Wars, 
both on tho Royalist and the Parliamentary sides. Tt was 
to grow into that high type of cultivated English nature, 
in the present and the last century, common both to its 
monarchical and its democratic embodiments, than which, 
with all its faults and defects, our western civilization has 
produced few things more admirable. 

There were three distinguished men of that time, who 
one after another were Spenser’s friends and patrons, and 
who were men in whom he saw realized his conceptions of 
human excellence and nobleness. They were Sir Philip 
Sidney, Lord (hey of Wilton, and Sir Walter Ralegh: and 
the Faerie Queens reflects, as in a variety of separate mir- 
rors and spiritualized forms, the characteristics of those 
men and of Mich as they. It reflects their conflicts, their 
temptations, their weaknesses, tho evils they fought with, 


the miprriority with who di tin y towered over titeuuer ami 
poorer nature*. Kir Philip Sidney may he *uid to have 
1 hh*ii the first typical example in Knglidi *o*dety of the 
true gentleman. The charm whhdi aitneted nun to him 
in life, the fame whirl* 1m left behind him, are not to ho 
accounted for dimply hy hi* areMtnpJKhineu!.* h» n court ier» 
a poet, n lover of literature, a gallant n«*l*li* r ; above all 
thin, there was hornet lung not found in the strong or hrilh 
iant men about him, n union ami harmonv of all high 
(jualitiea differing from any of them separately, which 
gave a fire of it® own to hi* literary mthuMasitt, ami a 
HweetiienH of it a own to hi® courtesy. Spenser* m ml mira- 
tion for that bright hut short career w a* strong am! Iiwt- 
ing. Kidney was to him a veri heat ion of what he aspired 
to ami imagined ; » pledge that he win not dreaming, in 
portraying Prince Arthur*?* greatness of m»ul, the religious* 
chivalry of the Ued Pro** Knight of Ihdimot*, the manly 
purity and wdf control of Kir Uuvmi. It i * too much to 
nay that in 1 Vi nee Arthur, the hero of the poem, he at way a 
intended Kidney, In the flrnt place, it i® * b ar that un* 
der that (diameter Kpeirnr in place* pn\ * compliment* to 
ladeewter, in whom* sendee he began life, and whom* claim?* 
on Ida homage he ever reeogm/ed. I Viuee Arthur is eer* 
tainly ladcester, in the historical pnauigr* in the Fifth Book 
minting to the war in the I*»w t outline* in 17*#fi: mid 
no one run he meant hut J*eiee*ter in the !«4d allusion in 
the Find Book (ix, 17) to Kh/abeth’* supposed thoughts of 
marrying him. In the next plfir*% allegory, like caricature, 
Ih not bound to make the name person and the miiiic itnagti 
tdwaya or perfectly coincide ; and S{ tenner make* full it m 
of thin liberty. But when he w m planting the picture of 
the Kingly Warrior, in whom wan to he summed up in a 
magnificent unity the diversified grace* of other tmriit&ml 
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who was to be ever ready to help and support his follows 
in their hour of need, and in their conflict with evil, he 
certainly had before his mind the well -remembered lin- 
eaments of Sidney’s high and generous nature. And he 
further dedicated a separate book, the last that he com- 
pleted, to the celebration of Sidney’s special u virtue” of 
Courtesy. The martial strain of the poem changes once 
more to the pastoral of the Shepherd’s Calendar to de- 
scribe Sidney’s wooing of Frances Walsingham, the fair 
Pastorella ; his conquests, by his sweetness and grace, over 
the churlishness of rivals; and his triumphant war against 
the monster spirit of ignorant and loud-tongued insolence, 
the “ Blatant Beast ” of religious, political, and social 
slander. 

Again, in Lord Grey of Wilton, gentle by nature, but so 
stern in tbo hour of trial, called reluctantly to cope not 
only with anarchy, but with intrigue and disloyalty, finding 
selfishness and thanldcssness everywhere, but facing all 
and doing his best with a heavy heart, and ending his days 
prematurely under detraction and disgrace, Spenser had 
before him a less complete character than Sidney, but yet 
one of grand and severe manliness, in which were con- 
spicuous a religious hatred of disorder, and an unflinch- 
ing sense of public duty. Spenser’s admiration of him 
was sincere and earnest. In his case the allegory almost 
becomes history. Arthur, Lord Grey, is Sir Arthegal, the 
Knight of Justice. The story touches, apparently, on some 
passages of his career, when his dislike of the French mar- 
riage placed him in opposition to the Queen, and even for 
a time threw him with the supporters of Mary. But the 
adventures of Arthegal mainly preserve tho memory of 
Lord Grey’s terrible exploits against wrong and rebellion 
in Ireland These exploits are represented in the doings 


of tho ir<*n mint Inins hi** mp»ire, with hot destroying !ktl f 
nwift, immi4shh\ inmmnihle ; si iL:*m« , hon-ow-rd and alter- 
ed, nf tor Spenser* « wont, from n Creek HU uver- 

throw of insolent giants hi* uiimhiUtinit *»f Hwnrmin^ 
u nmral routs'* idealize amt glorify tint unrelenting pot* 
it*\% of which, though condemned in fciighuid, Sponger r«m» 
tiimed to he tho advocate, Its the **l» *ry *4 Arthegai, h»ng 
aeparated hy undeserved misfortunes from tin* favour of 
tho armed holy, Hritmturt. Urn virgin ehampion «*f rij'ltt* 
of whom ho wan ho worthy, doomed m npim *»f hi ^ hon- 
ours to nn early death, and n*muled *m f»U return from hU 
victorious Mcrvieu hy tho furious insults of « nv v amt tnnh 
joe* Spenser portrays almost w illeml i* voil, tho finrd faUt 
of tho unpopular patron whom ho to lie hi.»t defended and 
honoured, 

Ralegh, hi* hint protector, tho Shepherd of tho Ocean, 
to wlnmo judgment ho referred tho work of hU life, and 
ttmlor whom* guidance ho once oo»ro tried tho <jni«ksmd*i 
of tho Court, belonged to h dilfermt rheo* from Sidney or 
Lord Urey ; hut <4* hi** own oho*** h*» w m the consummate 
ami matolilimfi example. Hr bud not Sidney 1 * lino rnlhit 
niftHtn ami md*leue?e*; h«* had m»t either Sidney '* affecta 
tionw, Il«t had not k>rd t irey \ nittgle mimtrd hut rod nf 
wrong. He win* n tnim to wh«»m hU own tr»!«*rmU wore 
much ; ho wan uu*rrupuioiiH ; hr %%m o*tenlnlji»u*; hr wan 
not ithovo looping to mean, unmanly compliance* with 
tho humour* of the Queen, Hut ho wm a mm with » 
higher ideal than ho attempted to follow, lt«? mtw, tint 
without evident worn, through the di*»w» and led h* warn** 
of the world. Ilia it) teller t Wat of that clear and ttiiettl* 
batTaiwocI power wldeh lake* in a* wholes thing* which 
cither men take in purl hy pnrt, And hr wtm m it* higti* 
eat form a reprmmiatm? of that spirit *4 ip!vt?iitiir«t into" 
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.nknown and tlie wonderful of which Drake was the 
er and rougher example, realizing in serious earnest, 
be sea and in the New World, the life of knight- 
try feigned in romances. With Ralegh, as with Lord 
> Spenser comes to history; and he even seems to 
been moved, as the poem went on, partly by pity, 
y by amusement, to shadow forth in his imaginary 
1, not merely Ralegh’s brilliant qualities, but also his 
Lent misadventures and mischances in his career at 
t. Of all her favourites, Ralegh was the one whom 
v ay ward mistress seemed to find m ost delight in tor- 
fing. The offence which he gave by his secret mar- 
5 suggested the scenes describing the utter desolation 
rince Arthur’s squire, Timias, at the jealous wrath of 
Virgin Huntress, Belphoebe — scenes which, extrava- 
as they are, can hardly be called a caricature of 
gh’s real behaviour in the Tower in 1593. But Spen- 
s not satisfied with this one picture. In the last Book 
ias appears again, the victim of slander and ill-usage, 
after he had recovered Belphoebe’s favour; he is 
id like a wild hull, by mighty powers of malice, false- 
1, and calumny ; he is wounded by the tooth of the 
ant Beast ; and after having been cured, not without 
stilty, and not without significant indications on the 
of the poet that his friend had need to restrain and 
ten his unruly spirit, he is again delivered over to an 
uninious captivity, and the insults of Disdain and 
rn. 


“ Then up he made him rise, and forward fare, 
Led in a rope which both his hands did bynd ; 
Ne ought that foole for pity did him spare, 

But with, his whip, him following behynd, 

Him often scourg’d, and forst his feete to fynd: 
S 
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of tho iron Jiiiiu Talus lit.** **ptir*\ with In ^ destroying flail, 
swift, irre*Utibh\ inevornble ; a figure, harrowed iunl alter* 
ed, after SpeimerU %v * * 1 1 1 , from » * *r«-»-b legt'iid. Ilia over- 
throw of itmoleni giants hi* .iti inhihit i»m *4 swarming 
“ rareal routs" idealUe him I glorify that unrelenting pol- 
icy, of whirls though condemned in Kiighttid, Spender con- 
tinued to the advocate, In the at»*ry «»f Arlhcgul, lung 
separated hy undeserved misfortunes front the favour of 
tho armed lady, Hritonuui, I ho virgin champion of right, 
of whom In* \vn.n »i» worthy* *l*«« •m«**t in *pito of hin hon- 
our* to an early death, and H.**jiilrd on hin return from hit 
victorimiH Hervice by tho furious intuits «*f envy iitttl mal- 
ice, 8penm*r portrays almost without u veil, tho hunt fait! 
of the unpopular patron whom ho to tho hmt defended trttd 
honoured, 

lUlegli, Iiih hv»t protector, tho Shepherd of the Own n, 
to whose judgment ho referred tho work of hia life, ttsul 
under whom? guidance ho mice more trioil tho ipiiekmndft 
of tho i'mirt, belonged u» a different ekw from Sidney or 
Lord Urey; hut of hin own ebom ho wan tho consummate 
and mutoli low example, Ho had not Sidney V floe enlhu 
niastn and nnhleuw*; ho had not oithor Kidney V affect*" 
lions Ho had not Lord Urey** single mindo*! Iiutrod of 
wrong, Uo whs it nmn to whom hi* own intercut* worn 
much ; ho whs titt*rntpuh>tt« ; ho wan mtcittaliott* ; ho wna 
not above Mooping to moan* unmanly compliance* with 
tho humour* of the i^uoot*. Hut he w» a mutt with a 
higher ideal than he at tempted to follow* Ho mm % not 
without cynical scorn* through the show* ami ht*ISown«mn 
of tho world, HU in tel loot wan of that clear ittid uncut* 
barrassed power which take* in m whole* thing* whitsit 
other men take in part hy part. And fit* wan in tin high* 
©»t form a representative of that spirit of adventure into 
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tlie unknown and the wonderful of which Drake was the 
coarser and rougher example, realizing in serious earnest, 
on the sea and in the New World, the life of Lnight- 
errantry feigned in romances. With Balegh, as with. Lord 
Grey, Spenser comes to history ; and he even seems to 
Lave been moved, as the poem went on, partly *by pity, 
partly by amusement, to shadow forth in his imaginary 
world, not merely Ralegh’s brilliant qualities, but also his 
frequent misadventures and mischances in his career at 
Court. Of all her favourites, Ralegh was the one whom 
his wayward mistress seemed to find most deligHt in tor- 
menting. The offence which he gave by his secret mar- 
riage suggested the scenes describing the utter desolation 
of Prince Arthur’s squire, Timias, at the jealous wrath, of 
the Yirgin Huntress, Belphoebe — scenes which, extrava- 
gant as they are, can hardly be called a caricature of 
Ralegh’s real behaviour in the Tower in 1593. But Spen- 
ser is not satisfied with this one picture. In the last Hook 
Timias appears again, the victim of slander and ill-usage, 
even after he had recovered Belphcebe’s favour ; he is 
baited like a wild hull, by mighty powers of malice, false- 
hood, and calumny ; he is wounded by the tootti of the 
Blatant Beast ; and after having been cured, not without 
difficulty, and not without significant indications on the 
part of the poet that his friend had need to restrain and 
chasten his unruly spirit, he is again delivered over to an 
ignominious captivity, and the insults of Disdain and 
Scorn. 


“ Then up he made him rise, and forward fare. 
Led in a rope which both his hands did bynd ; 

Re ought that foole for pity did him spare, 

But with his whip, him following behynd, 

Him often scourg’d, and forst his feete to fynd: 
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Ami other whiles wifh hitler tyttM'kr« ami tn**wr* 

II** would him acorne, that to l*i« gentle tuvud 
Wu much murt’ grievous thru the «*th«*n» t4«men , 

Words tdwrpely wcmml, but greatest gr * vfv of turning §pt mm» n 

Spanner knew Ralegh only in the prmatbe of hi* mi- 
renturouH prime— w> buoyant Hint fi-nrlc**, tncxhauath 
bln in project nmi resource, m tmcojj»|nerable by cheek* 
mid reverao*. The gloomier p«»rtt«m of lUl^lu career 
ww yet to come: it* intrigue*, it* grand vet really gmn* 
bling and mmcrupulon* enterprises, the long yenm of pri*- 
on and authnndtiji, and it* imt unfitting clone, in the Rug- 
linh nUitmnmn'fi death by the headsman so Irampiil though 
violent, «> euremonioimiy solemn, m* composed, *<* dignified 
— Mtch a contract to all other forms of capital punishment, 
than or ainre. 

Spanner hm been compared to Pindar, and eon traced 
with Cervtmtm The contrast, in point of humour, and 
the truth that humour implicit, t% favourable to the Span- 
iard : in point of moral cannot itena and m tmn «»f p« H uw 
beauty, to the Englishman, What ( Vrvnnte* only thought 
ridiaulona, Spenser used, ami not in vain, for n high pur- 
pose. The ideas of knight errantry were really more mb 
«urd than Spenser allowed himncif to *n\ lint that idea 
of the gentleman which they suggested, that picture of 
human life m a scene of danger, trial, effort, defeat, recov- 
ery* which they lent them wive* to image forth, mm more 
worth insisting on, than the exposure of their folly and 
extravagance, There wm nothing U» lw matte of them, 
(hirvantes thought ; and nothing to lm done, but to laugh 
off what they had left, atm mg living Spaniards, of faitin 
poua imbecility or mistaken pretension*. Hpmm% knowing 
that they must die, yet ladievwd that «tit of them might 
b© nuned something nobler mud more rml ■ ■*- nnUtrpriiiiv 
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duty, resistance to evil, refinement, hatred of, the mean 
and base. The energetic and high - reaching manhood 
which lie bhw in the remarkable personages round him he 
shadowed forth in the Faerie Queene. He idealized the 
excellences and the trials of this first generation of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, as Bunyan afterwards idealized the piety, 
the conflicts, and the hopes of Puritan religion. Neither 
were universal types; neither were perfect. The man- 
hood in which Spenser delights, with all that was admira- 
ble and attractive in it, had still much of boyish incom- 
pleteness and roughness : it had noble aims, it had gen- 
erosity, it had loyalty, it had a very real reverence for pu- 
rity and religion ; but it was young in experience of a new 
world, it was wanting in self-mastery, it was often pedan- 
tic and self-conceited ; it was an easier prey than it ought 
to have boon to discreditable temptations. And there is 
a long interval between any of Spenser’s superficial and 
thin conceptions of character, and such deep and subtle 
creations as Hamlet or Othello, just as Bunyan’s strong 
but narrow ideals of religion, true as they are up to a cer- 
tain point, fall short of the length and breadth and depth 
of what Christianity has made of man, and may yet make 
of him. But in the ways which Spenser chose, he will al- 
ways delight and teach us. The spectacle of what is heroic 
ami self -devoted, of honour for principle and truth, set be- 
fore m with so much insight and sympathy, and combined 
with so much just and broad observation on those acci- 
dents and conditions of our mortal state which touch us 
all, will never appeal to English readers in vain, till we 
have learned a new language, and adopted new canons of 
art, of tasks and of morals. It is not merely that he has 
left imperishable images which have taken their place 
among the consecrated memorials of poetry and the hope* 
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hold thought* of all enllivated iu**ri» Bui ho htw |«»rmn- 
nantiy lifted tho level of English poetry hy a grout and 
auftt&ined effort of rich and varied art , in which one main 
pnrposto rule*, loyalty to vvlmt in nohto and pure, and in 
which thin main purpose Mihordiimte* to itwlf every font- 
um and every detail, and hurmotdmw annuo that hy them* 
selvos aeem kwt in keeping with it 


CHAPTER VI. 


SECOND PART OF THE FAERIE QUEENE. SPENSER’S LAST 

YEARS. 

[1590-1509.] 

The publication of the Faerie Queene in 1590 had made 
the new poet of the Shepherd Calendar a famous man. 
Ho was no longer merely the favourite of a knot of en- 
thusiastic friends, and outside of them only recognized 
and valued at his true measure by such judges as Sidney 
and Ralegh. By the common voice of all the poets of 
his time he was now acknowledged as the first of living 
English poets. It is not easy for us, who live in these 
late times and are familiar with so many literary master- 
pieces, to realize the surprise of a first and novel achieve- 
ment in literature; the effect on an age, long and eagerly 
seeking after poetical expression, of the appearance at last 
of a work of such power, richness, and finished art. 

It can scarcely be doubted,! think, from the bitter sar- 
casms interspersed in his later poems, that Spenser expect- 
ed more from his triumph than it brought him. It open- 
ed no way of advancement for him in England. He con- 
tinued for a while in that most ungrateful and unsatisfac- 
tory employment, the service of the State in Ireland; and 
that he relinquished in 1 593. 1 At the end of 1591 he was 

11 Who Is Eckmmlm Spmwr, IVebmdary of Ejjin (Elphin) ? in a 
list of arrears of tot-fruits ; Calendar of State Papers, Ireland , Pea 
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again at Kilcolman. Ho had written and probably sent to 
Ralegh, though he did not publish it till 1511a, the record 
already quoted of the last two years 1 events, Colin Clout's 
come home again — his visit, under Ralegh's guidance, to 
the Court, his thoughts and recollections of its great ladies, 
his generous criticisms on poets, the people, and courtiers 
whom he had seen and heard of ; how he had been daz- 
zled, how he had been disenelmnted, and how he was come 
home to his Irish mountains and streams and lakes, to 
enjoy their beauty, though in a “salvage" and “foreign " 
land; to find in this peaceful and tranquil retirement 
something far better than the heat of ambition and the 
intrigues of envious rivalries; and to contrast with the 
profanations of the name of love which had disgusted him 
in a dissolute society, the higher and purer ideal of it 
which he could honour and pursue in tin* simplicity of 
his country life. 

And in Ireland the rejected adorer of the Rosalind of 
the Shepherd's Calendar found another and still more 
perfect Rosalind, who, though she was at first inclined to 
repeat the cruelty of the earlier one, in time relented, and 
received such a dower of poetic glory as few poets have 
bestowed upon their brides. It has always appeared 
strange that Spenser’s passion for the first Rosalind should 
have been so lasting, that in his last pastoral, < Wm Clout's 
come home again, written ho lab' as 1591, ami published 
after he was married, he should end his poem by revert- 
ing to this long-past love passage, defending her on the 
ground of her incomparable, excellence and Ida own un- 
worth mess, against the blame of friendly “ shepherds,” 

8, 1586, p. 222. Church preferments were under special emrnro* 
stances allowed to be held by laymen. Fee the Queen's ** Instruc- 
tions,” X679 ; in Preface to Calendar of Carew 1689*1600, p, ti 
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witnesses of tlic “languors of Ins too long dying,” and 
angry with her liard-heartedness. It may be that, accord- 
ing to Spenser’s way of making his masks and figures sug- 
gest but not fully express their antitypes , 1 Rosalind here 
bears the image of the real mistress of this time, the 
“ country lass,” the Elizabeth of the sonnets, who was, in 
fact, for a while as unkind as the earlier Rosalind. The 
history of this later wooing, its hopes and anguish, its 
varying currents, its final unexpected success, is the sub- 
ject of a collection of Sonnets, which have the disadvan- 
tage of provoking comparison with the Sonnets of Shake- 
spore. There is no want in them of grace and sweetness, 
and they ring true with genuine feeling and warm affec- 
tion, though they have, of course, their share of the con- 
ceits then held proper for love poems. But they want 
the power and fire, as well as the perplexing mystery, of 
those of the greater master. His bride was also immor- 
talized as a fourth among the three Graces, in a richly- 
painted passage in the last book of the Faerie Queene. 
But the most magnificent tribute to her is the great Wed- 
ding Ode, the Fpithaiamion , the finest composition of its 
kind, probably, in any language : so impetuous and un- 
flagging, so orderly and yet so rapid in the onward march 
of its stately and varied stanzas ; so passionate, so flash- 
ing with imaginative wealth, yet so refined and self -re- 
strained. It was always easy for Spenser to open the 
floodgates of his inexhaustible fancy. With him, 

44 The numbers flow as fast as spring doth rise.” 

But here he has thrown into his composition all his power 

* 44 In these kind of historical allusions Spenser usually perplexes 
the subject : he leads you on, and then designedly misleads you 
Upton, quoted by Oaik, iii. p. 92, 
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of eoneentratioig of arrangement, of strong and hnrmoni- 
ohh government over thought and image, over language 
and measure and rhythm; and the result in wi'tMo*tion* 
n!»!y one of the grandest lyric* in English portry. Wo 
have learned to think tin* subject unfit for such f roe po* 
etieal treatment ; Spenser's age did imt. 

OF the lady of whom all thin wan said, and for whom 
nil thin wan writ-ton, the family name has not l*n*ri thought 
worth preserving. We know- that hy her < 1»ml inn mono 
aim wan n namesake «»f tin* great «juerti ( and of Sponsor’* 
mother. Shu i* milled a country hi**, w hi»*h may moan 
anything; and t h«- marring* appear* U* have been nolerm 
nixed in Cork on wlmt wa* thru Midsummer I hay, 11 Bar* 
rrnby the Bright,*’ the day when M the Him h in Inn cheer* 
ful height,” Jmu* JJ, 1 50 1, Kvcpt that dll'* survived Spoo- 
ner, that she married again, and had w»mr legal ijuarreln 
with mm of her own mm* about his lands, we know noth 
in|| morn about her, Of two of the c hildren whom die 
brought him, the name* have been pro nerved, and they in- 
dicate that in *pite of love and poetry, and the charms of 
Kileolnmn, Spenser felt a* Englishmen fee! in Australia or 
in India. To call one of them nn t and the other 

Peregrine, reveal* to m that Ireland vtm »l»lt to him n 
u nnlvage land,” and be a pilgrim and stranger in it; a* 
Mow* railed hi* find born (terdmm, a stranger here-— 1 * for 
ha wild, I have been a stranger in n Grange bind.** 

In a year after Bin marriage, lie *ent out the*o memo- 
rial* of it to be published in Bmdmi, and they were en- 
tered at Stationer** Hall in November, The name 

year hn earn** over himself, bringing with him the second 
instalment of the Fatrir widt h wio entered f*»r 

publication the following January, IM*$, Thu* the half 
of the projected work wan fmulied ; and titii#W f an w« 
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know from one of tlio Sonnets (80), before Ms marriage. 
After his long “ race through Fairy land,” be asks leave 
to rest, and solace himself with his “ love’s sweet praise 
and then u as a steed refreshed after toil,” he will “ stout- 
ly that second worke assoyle.” The first six books were 
published together in 1596. Ho remained most of the 
year in London, during which The Four Hymns on Love 
and lieauty, Earthly and Heavenly, were published; and 
also a Dirge ( Daphnalda) on Douglas Howard, the wife 
of Arthur (Jorges, the spirited narrator of the Island Voy- 
age of Essex and Ralegh, written in 1591 ; and a “spousal 
verse” (Prothalamion), on the marriage of the two daugh- 
ters of the Earl of Worcester, late in 1596. But he was 
only a visitor in London. The Prothalamion contains a 
final record of his disappointments in England. 

“ I, (whom sullcm care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless© stay 
lu Princes Court, and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did afflict my brayne,) 

Walkfc forth to case my payno 

Along the shear© of silver streaming Tliemmes — ” 

His marriage ought to have made him happy. He pro- 
fessed to find the highest enjoyment in the quiet and re- 
tirement of country life, lie was in the prime of life, 
successful beyond all his fellows in his special work, and 
apparently with unabated interest in what remained to be 
done of it And though he could not but feel himself 
at a distance from the “ sweet civility ” of England, and 
noeially at disadvantage compared to those whose lines 
hud fallen to them in its pleasant places, yet nature, which 
he loved ho well, was still friendly to him, if men were 
wild and dangerous. IIo is never weary of praising the 
M 8* 


natural advantages of Ireland. Speaking of the North, 

111! «IJH— 

** Anil sure U U yet % tmmt tirsuilifuH and ftwwt nmntrry a.« nov in 
Under heaven, seiuned ihrunghtml witlt many y:»«wily rivers, replenish* 
rtl with all eurU-s of huh, imwl #*Ummhuiily *pt imkhd with tunny 
sweet Iltutdes, ami gtiedly hike**, like Idle Initial that a ill mrry 
even ships upett they t water*, adorned with goodly wmuir.fi fill fur 
building of bowse* and idiipj***, mw renuwihundy, aa that yf matte 
prinee* in the world hm! them, they would mu me Impe tu f»** |nrde* of 
all the sett*, nmi ere lung *»f nil the world, nlm* full of jpmkI jmrle* 
nml havens opening Ufmn England ami Ho *i hind, m inciting w m 
come to them, to see what eyeeUrttl eom*«iilv*‘« that rountrey run 
ttffoord, Undde* the m»)le it mdf tu«mt fertile, tilt l«» yerld alt kind 
of frtiite that shat \w romittinl iherutifn, Ami lastly, the heaven* 
moat tnihle ami tempera t, though somewhat more tuuynt then tho 
part toward the Went/' 

Ills own homo at Kih’ohmm elmrmed and delighted 
him. It mm not his fault that it* trout stream h, iu Mull* 
anti Faxwiun, are not as fatuous m Walter Seott’a Tuviot 
and Tweed, or Wordsworth’s Yarrow and Doddou, or that 
itM hills, Old Mole, and Arlo Hill, have not kept a jimdics 
name like IMvellyn and ** Kildon’w triple height.” They 
fmvti failed to huuotttu familiar name* to m t But tint 
henutie# of hin homo inspired more than one sweet pint- 
ioral picture in tho Fttrrie ijmtw ; and in the last frag*, 
intuit remaining to uh of it, he celebrate* trn mountains 
and wood* and valleys m onee tho fabled resort of tho 
Divine 1 1 untrow and her Nymphs, and the meeting place 
of tho Owl*. 

There was orn* drawback to the enjoy meni of his Irish 
country life, anti of tin* imttiml attractiveness of Kikmlmatt, 
u Who knows m>t Arlo llillf* ho exclaim*, in tho mmm 
just referred to from flu* fragment on u Arlo, 

tins Imt and fairest hill in all tho holy Wand* knight*** 



Vi. | SPENSER’S LAST YEARS. m 

It was well known to all Englishmen who had to do with 
the South of Ireland. How well it was known in the Irish 
history of the time, may he seen in the numerous refer- 
ences to it, under various forms, such as Aharlo, Harlow, 
in the Index to the Irish Calendar of Papers of this trou- 
blesome date, and to continual encounters and ambushes 
in its notoriously dangerous woods. He means by it the 
highest part of the Galtec range, below which to the north, 
through a glen or defile, runs tho “ river Alierlow.” Galty- 
moro, the summit, rises, with precipice and gully, more 
than 3000 feet above the plains of Tipperary, and is seen 
far and wide. It was connected with the “great wood,” 
tho wild region of forest, mountain, and bog which stretch- 
ed half across Munster from the Suir to the Shannon. It 
was tho haunt and fastness of Irish outlawry and rebellion 
in the South, which so long sheltered Desmond and his 
followers. Arlo and its “ fair forests,” harbouring “ thieves 
and wolves,” was an uncomfortable neighbour to Kilcolman. 
The poet describes it as ruined by a curse pronounced on 
the lovely land by the offended goddess of the Chase — 

44 Which too too true that land’s in-dwellers since have found.” 

He was not only living in an insecure part, on the very 
border of disaffection and disturbance, but lik<j every Eng- 
lishman living in Ireland, ho was living amid ruins. An 
English home in Ireland, however fair, was a home on the 
sides of /Etna or Vesuvius: it stood where the lava flood 
had once passed, and upon not distant fires. Spenser has 
left i is his thoughts on the condition of Ireland, in a paper 
written between the two rebellions, some time between 
1505 and 1598, after the twelve or thirteen years of so- 
called peace which followed the overthrow of Desmond, 
and when Tyrone’s rebellion was becoming serious. It 
B8 



wciiim to have 1 much copied in manuscript, but, though 
entered for in t Mob il wa* nut printed till I« 

after tim death, in I toot, A copy of if, itmotig th«* 1 rinh 

pit pern of t dmwH that il had < under the eye# 
i»f the Kti^ltnlt <i*»\ eminent. If i 1 * full *4 ■tniriom « 
vaiioiiH, of tdirewd political rdtiarh», *»t <»dd Hint confuted 
ethnography ; hut more than ail tht% if in a mry uu«l and 
ttnprenidve picture of what Sir \\ all* r Ralegh called ” the 
common won of Ireland,’’ Il in » pci nr*’ of u icddo 
realm, which it h inhuhitnutn mol it» ina4« i s did not know 
what to do with ; it picture of h*»polc«,n nmiakcn, unminder* 
wtamiiu^a, itiinriilc ; a picture of pit* «»u > misery ami sutler* 
lug on the part of a hdple** amt yd nnlatttcnhlo nml tuift- 
chiovotiH population *'«“• «»f unrelenting ami rigour 

on the part of their dronger rulers, whirl* yd w m mhm** 
luteiy ineffectual to reclaim **r Huhdtte them, " Men of 
grt?itt wifwlotM,** writer*, ** ha* e often wished that 

ml! tlmt haul were a m*» pool,** Every thing, people thought, 
hud bam tried, mini tried in vain, 

** Marry, mm there turn? Iiretin ilirrra g««i»t phstien aid wise mun* 
(toll# vmi aHereml* »l**mf tvluriniUmi *4 that rr*tfiie ; hut they nay, 
It in the fa tall ilrdetiy of that laid, that m*r whahniefer urn 

immni for her gm*!, wall pms|« ! *»r take fc«*l nhh-U, whether 

It proreede from l ho very *4 On? »*»vh\ **r itillnomw of tint 

tfUnv#, or that AUtmghi) Hud hath not yd a|»|«\*nUd the time uf 
her rdtirUittiion, or that He rrsicrvrlli her in tho mopUrll aut* Milt 
for Hotut* m-relt win* It shall t*r her o*i*t** »§nl« Kn^Utd, It 

I# hart! to tw ktioWrlt, but yrl touch t*» I *r> fr*ord.*‘ 

Tim unchanging fatalities of Ireland appear in K|Hm«cr** 
miscount in mil Umir well known forint* ; »«s«o *4 them, m 
if they were what w« were reading *4 ye»tcrday. Through® 
out tlm work there i*» an hotted for order , mu honest 
hatred of CitJmdttiod, doth, treachery, mini disorder, lint 
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tlmre docs not appear a trace of consideration for what 
tho Irish might feel or desire or resent. He is sensible, 
indeed, of English mismanagement and vacillation, of the 
way in which money and force were wasted by not being 
boldly and intelligently employed; he enlarges on that 
power of malignity and detraction which he has figured in 
tho Blatant Boast of the Faerie Queene : but of English 
cruelty, of English injustice, of English rapacity, of Eng- 
Imh prejudice, ho is profoundly unconscious. lie only 
booh that things arc getting worse and more dangerous; 
and though ho, like others, has his “plot” for the subjuga- 
tion and pacification of the island, and shrinks from noth- 
ing in tho way of severity, not even, if necessary, from ex- 
termination, his outlook is one of deep despair. Ho cal- 
culates the amount of force, of money, of time, necessary 
to break down all resistance ; he is minute and perhaps 
skilful in building his forts and disposing his garrisons; 
ho is very earnest about the necessity of cutting broad 
roads through the woods, and building bridges in place of 
fords; he contemplates restored churches, parish schools, 
a better order of clergy. But where the spirit was to 
come from of justice, of conciliation, of steady and firm 
resistance to corruption and selfishness, he gives us no 
light* What it comes to is, that with patience, temper, 
and public spirit, Ireland might be easily reformed and 
brought into order: but unless he hoped for patience, tem- 
per, and public spirit from Lord Essex, to whom he seems 
to allude as tho person “on whom the eye of England is 
fixed, and our last hopes now rest,” he too easily took for 
granted what was the real difficulty. His picture is exact 
and forcible, of one side of tho truth ; it seems beyond the 
thought of an honest, well-informed, and noble- mmded 
Englishman that there w m another side. 
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But ho was right in his estimate of the danger, and of 
tho immediate evils which produced it. He was right in 
thinking that want of method, want of control, want of 
confidence, and an untimely parsimony, prevented severity 
from having a fair chance of preparing a platform for re- 
form and conciliation. lie was right in his conviction of 
the inveterate treachery of the Irish Chiefs, partly the re- 
sult of ages of mismanagement, hut now incurable. While 
he was writing, Tyrone, a craftier and bolder man than 
Desmond, was taking up what Desmond had failed in. 
Ho was playing a game with the English authorities which, 
as things then were, is almost beyond belief. He was out* 
witting or cajoling the veterans of Irish government, who 
knew perfectly well what ho was, ami yet let him amuse 
’them with false expectations— men like Hir John Norroys, 
who broke his heart when he found out how Tyrone had 
baffled and made a fool of him. Wishing to gain time 
for help from Spain, and to extend the rebellion, he revolt- 
ed, submitted, sued for pardon, but did not care to take it 
when granted, fearlessly presented himself before tho Eng- 
lish officers while ho was still beleaguering their posts, led 
the English forces a chase through mountains and bogs, 
inflicted heavy losses on them, and yet managed to keep 
negotiations open as long as it suited him. From 1594 to 
1598 tho rebellion had been gaining ground ; it had crept 
round from Ulster to Connaught, from Connaught to 
Leinster, and now from Connaught to the borders of 
Munster. But Munster, with its English landlords and 
settlers, was still, on the whole, quiet. At the end of 
1597, the Council at Dublin reported home that “ Mun- 
ster was the best tempered of all the rest at this present 
time; for that though not long since sundry loose per* 
sons” (among them tho base sons of Lord Roche, 8pm 
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ser’s adversary in land suits) “ became Eobin Hoods and 
slew some of the undertakers, dwelling scattered in thatch- 
ed houses and remote places, near to woods and fastnesses, 
yet now they are cut off, and no known disturbers left who 
arc like to make any dangerous alteration on the sudden.” 
But they go on to add that they “ have intelligence that 
many are practised withal from the North, to be of com- 
bination with the rest, and stir coals in Munster, whereby 
the whole realm might be in a general uproar.” And 
they repeat their opinion that they must bo prepared for 
a “ universal Irish war, intended to shake off all English 
government.” 

In April, 1508, Tyrone received a new pardon; in the 
following August ho surprised an English army near Ar- 
magh, and shattered it with a defeat the bloodiest and 
moat complete ever received by the English in Ireland. 
Then the storm burst. Tyrone sent a force into Munster ; 
and onco more Munster rose. It was a rising of the 
dispossessed proprietors and the whole native population 
against the English undertakers; a “ragged number of 
vogues and boys,” as the English Council describes them ; 
rebel kernes, pouring out of the “ great wood,” and from 
Arlo, the “ chief fastness of the rebels.” Even the chiefs, 
usually on good terms with the English, could not resist 
the stream. Even Thomas Norreys, the President, was 
surprised, and retired to Cork, bringing down on himself 
a severe reprimand from the English Government. “You 
might better have resisted than you did, considering the 
many defensible houses and castles possessed by the under- 
takers, who, for aught wo can hear, were by no moans com- 
forted nor supported by you, but cither from lack of com- 
fort from you, or out of mere cowardice, fled away from 
the rebels on the first alarm.” “ Whereupon,” says Cox, 
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tho Irish historian, “ the. Munsterians, generally, rebel in 
October, and kill, murder, ravish and spoil without mercy ; 
and Tyrone made James Kitz-Thomas Earl of Desmond, 
on condition to bo tributary to him; ho was tho hand- 
somest man of his time, and is commonly called the Sa- 
gan Earl” 

On the last day of the previous September (Sept. 30, 
1598), tho English Council had written to the Irish Gov- 
ernment to appoint Edmund Spenser, Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty of Cork, “a gentleman dwelling in the County of Cork, 
who is so well known unto you all for his good and com- 
mendable parts, being a man endowed with good knowl- 
edge in learning, and not unskilful or without experience 
in tho wars.” In October, Munster was in the hands of 
the insurgents, who were driving Norreys before them, and 
sweeping out of house and castle the panic-stricken Eng- 
lish settlors. On December 9th, Norreys wrote home a 
despatch about the state of the province. This despatch 
was sent to England by Spenser, as we learn from a sub- 
sequent despatch of Norreys of December 2L* It was 
received at Whitehall, as appears from Robert Cecil's en- 
dorsement, on the 24th of December. The passage from 
Ireland seems to have been a long one. And this is the 
last original document which remains about Spenser. 

What happened to him in the rebellion we learn gener- 
ally from two sources, from Camden's // txtory, and from 
Drummond of Hawthorndon’s Recollections of Ben ion- 
son’s conversations with him in 1(5 1 9. In the Munster In- 
surrection of October, the new Earl of Desmond's follow- 
ers did not forget that Kilcoltrmn was an old possession of 
the Desmonds. It was sacked and burnt. Jenson related 

1 I am indebted for this reference to Mr, Hans Claude Hamilton, 
Bee also his Preface to Calendar of Irish Pajwra, 1574~85, p, lxxvL 
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that a little new-born child of Spenser’s perished in the 
flames. Spenser and his wife escaped, and he came over 
to England, a mined and heart-broken man. He died 
Jan. 16 , 1500 - ; “ lie died,” said Jonson, “ for lack of bread, 
in King Street [Westminster], and refused twenty pieces 
sent to him by my Lord of Essex, saying that he had no 
time to spend them.” lie was buried in the Abbey, near 
the grave of Chaucer, and his funeral was at the charge of 
the Earl of Essex. Beyond this we know nothing ; noth- 
ing about the details of bis escape, nothing of the fate of 
his manuscripts, or the condition in which he left his work, 
nothing about the suffering be went through in England. 
All conjecture is idle waste of time. Wo only know that 
the first of English poets perished miserably and prema- 
turely, one of the many heavy sacrifices which the evil fort- 
une of Ireland has cost to England ; one of many illus- 
trious victims to the madness, the evil customs, the ven- 
geance of an ill-treated and ill-governed people. 

One Irish rebellion brought him to Ireland, another 
drove him out of it. Desmond’s brought him to pass his 
life there, and to fill Iris mind with the images of what 
was then Irish life, with its scenery, its antipathies, its 
tempers, its chances, and necessities. Tyrone’s swept him 
from Ireland, beggared and hopeless. Ton years after his 
death, a bookseller, reprinting the six books of the Faerie 
Queme , added two cantos and a fragment, On Mutability, 
supposed to bo part of the Legend of Constancy. Where 
and how he got them ho has not told us. It is a strange 
and solemn meditation on the universal subjection of all 
things to the inexorable conditions of change. It is 
strange, with its odd episode and fable which Spenser can- 
not resist about his neighbouring streams, its borrowings 
from Chaucer, and its quaint mixture of mythology with 
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sacred and with Irish scenery, Olympus ami Tabor, nml 
his own rivers and mountain*. But it U full of hi* power 
over thought and imagery ; and it i* quite in a different 
key from anything in the first nh book*. It has an under- 
tono of awestruck ami pathetic sadness, 

** What man that secs the ever whirling wheel 
Of (Change, the which all mortal things doth »wfty f 
But that thereby doth find and plainly feel 
How Mutability in them doth |»Uv 
Her cruel sport* to many Men** ileeny,” 

He imagines a mighty Titaness, sister of Herat* and Bel- 
Iona, most beautiful and most terrible, who challenge!* uni- 
versal dominion over all things in earth tend heaven, sun 
and moon, planets and stars, times and seasons, life and 
death ; and finally over the wills and thought* ami natures 
of the gods, even of Jove himself; and who plead* her 
cause before the awful Mother of till things, figured a* 
Chaucer had already imagined her : 

41 Oreat Nature, ever young, yet full id eld j 
BUll moving, yet unmoved from her stead ; 

Unseen of any, yet of all beheld, 

Thus sitting cm her throne.” 

Ha imagines all the power* of the upper and nether world* 
assembled before her on hi* own familiar hill*, in abend of 
Olympus, where she shone like the Vision which ** da/etl ** 
those u three miered saints'* on 41 Mount Timber.** Before 
her pass all things known of men, in rich and pictummjuo 
procession ; the Benson* pa**, and the Month*, and the 
Hours, and Day and Night, Life, m ** a fair young lusty 
boy/* Death, grim and grisly— 

44 Yet i* he nought but parting of the breath, 

No ought to see, but like a nhado to Wien#, 

Unbodied, unaoul'd, unheard, unaeana— >' 11 
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and on all of them the claims of tlie Mutability, 

are acknowledged. Nothing escapes Ler sway in this 
present stato, except Nature, which, -^vlxilc seeming to 
change, never really changes her ultirtia.'be constituent ele- 
ments, or her universal laws. But when she seemed to 
have extorted- the admission of her powers, Nature silences 
her. Change is apparent, and not real ; and the time is 
coming when all change shall end irx the final changeless 
change. 

“ 4 I well consider all that ye have said. 

And find that all things stedfastnesse do hate 
And changed be ; yet, being rightly wayd, 

They are not. changed from their first estate ; 

But by “their change their being do dilate. 

And turning to themselves at length againe, 

Bo worke their owne perfection so by fate r 
Then over them Change doth not rule and raigne, 

But they raigne over Change, and do ttneir states maintaine. 

44 4 Cease therefore, daughter, further -to aspire, 

And thee content thus to be rul’d by mee, 

For thy decay thou eeekst by thy desine ; 

But time shall come that all shall changed bee, 

And from thenceforth none no more change shal see.* 

So was the Titanesse put downe and whist. 

And Jove confirm’d in his imperiall see. 

Then was that whole assembly quite dismist, 

And 1ST at ur’ s selfe did vanish, whither no man wist.” 

What lie meant — how far he was ttoixxhixig of those daring 
arguments of religious and philosophical change of which 
the world, vras beginning to be full, we cannot now telL 
The allegory was not finished: at least it is lost to us. 
We have tout a fragment more, tlxe last fragment of his 
poetry. It expresses the great comxa.oxxplace which so im- 
pressed itself on the men of that time, and of which his 
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works are full. No words could be more appropriate to 
be the last words of one who was so soon to be in his own 
person such an instance of their trut h. They arc tit (dosing 
words to mark his tragic and pathetic disappearance from 
the high and animated scene in which his imagination 
worked. And they record, too, the yearning hope of rest 
not extinguished by terrible and fatal disaster : 

“Whon I bethinko mo on that speech whyleare 
Of Mutabilitie, and well it way, 

Me seomos, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the Heav’ns Rule ; yet, very sooth to say, 

In all things else she heares the greatest sway : 

Which makes mo loath this state of life so tickle, 

And love of things so vaine to east away ; 

Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle. 

“Then gin I thinke on that which Nature smyd, 

Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 

But stedfast rest of all things, flrmoly stayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie ; 

For all that moveth doth in Change delight : 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Babaoth bight : 

0 1 that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Babaoths sight* 
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